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SEYDLITZ AND THE PRUSSIAN CAVALRY. 


By CAPTAIN F. N. MAUDE, R. E. 


HERE has been much discussion of late as to the true position 
and employment of cavalry in large bodies on the battlefield. 

In England the current of opinion has set very strongly against the 
cavalry, the usual line of argument being that if at Waterloo the 
Napoleonic cavalry failed to effect anything against our squares, 
armed only with the muzzle loader, what prospect of success can any 
horsemen of to-day have against troops armed with the more perfect 
weapons of the present day; and the failure of the French, Austrian 
and Prussian cavalry against the breech-loaders is quoted in con- 
firmation of these views, whilst the true significance of the successes 
of the latter against the old imperial army of France are minimized 
or ignored altogether. 

The true answer to these views is, that the Napoleonic cavalry 
was most inferior; how inferior I have endeavored to show in a pre- 
vious article. And as a consequence of the tendency after the close 
of the Napoleonic period to exalt the excellence of everything French 
which existed at the time, both in England and the continent, French 
conclusions were accepted wholesale, and everywhere the cavalry 
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were trained to distrust themselves, and hence it was no wonder if, 
as weapons improved and the teaching of experience became more 
and more remote, there were wanting men with confidence enough 
in their arm to lead it in such a manner as to afford it a prospect of 
success. The real cause of surprise is, that under the circumstances 
the cavalry succeeded in going so near to success as it actually did — 
how near, I have endeavored to show in an article on “Cavalry on 
the Battlefield,” in the first series of letters published ander the 
same title as these. That article was written about 1883-4, and 
since then I have found an immense amount of evidence to confirm 
my views in the pages of Prince HonENLOHE’s “Gesprache iiber 
Kavallerie,’ and in Horntae’s “ Die Kavallerie Division als Schlacten 
Korper,” (translated by Captain Leverson, R. E., in the Journal of 
the R. V. S. I.), and his subsequent works, one of which, “Tactical 
Guides for the Formation and Leading of a Cavalry Division,” is 
now also appearing in the United Service Magazine, thanks to the 
zeal of the same author. The chief obstacles I have found to the 
acceptance of these views, are the extraordinary ignorance that pre- 
vails as to the history of tactics before NAPoLEON’s time, and the 
growing tendency to assume that the nature of war has so com- 
pletely changed since the introduction of the breech-loader that it 
is mere waste of time to study anything that went before. Of the 
two I consider the latter the most dangerous error, for the conditions 
of armament and composition of the troops were too dissimilar and 
the duration of the campaign too short to admit of the deduction of 
true guiding principles for any arm. 

The origin of modern tactics dates from the time when it was 
first distinctly recognized that “fire alone decides” as regards in- 
fantry versus infantry, and that “cavalry must rely on their swords 
alone and the speed of their horses when thoroughly extended.” 
Both these principles were thoroughly admitted at the commence- 
ment of the Seven Years’ War. The next step in the evolution of 
the three arms was the development of the power of artillery, when 
acting in conjunction with troops otherwise not particularly reliable, 
and this was the chief teaching of NapoLzon’s battlefields. Since 
then the balance between the three arms has been so often upset by 
the progress of invention that the key to the teaching of the many 
wars which have occurred since 1815 can only be found by those 
who have followed the development of each arm through its suc- 


cessive stages. 
I believe that the discredit into which cavalry on the battlefield 
have fallen, more particularly during the last twenty-five years, is 
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due almost entirely to the acceptance of the French dogma, that 
cavalry cannot charge unshaken infantry. Certainly the failure of 
the French cavalry against our own squares at Waterloo may seem 
to confirm this view, and it would do so if the word “cavalry” 
always represented a fixed standard of excellence, but that is not 
the case. On the contrary, probably no word has ever been used to 
describe things so widely differing in merit as the men on horses of 
Napo.eon’s day and the cavalry of Freperic. I referred above to 
our own squares at Waterloo, but it would be better for my line of 
argument to fix one’s attention on the Prussian infantry only, for by 
so doing we eliminate the variable conditions of nationality and 
armament, for the Prussian infantry from 1813-15 were armed with 
the very same muskets that their fathers had carried before them 
under FrEpDERIC, and time had presumably not improved them, and 
the men who carried them could not in discipline and training have 
been anywhere nearly on a par with the troops who fought out the 
Seven Years’ War, who again were very fairly matched by their 
enemies, the Austrians and Russians. If, therefore, these latter 
were in almost every instance ridden over by the Prussian cavalry, 
it follows that the French cavalry, who subsequently failed to break 
Prussian, Austrian and Russian squares, must have been very inferior 
indeed. 

In an article I wrote last summer, entitled, “The Napoleonic 
Cavalry,” I described what these latter were at considerable length, 
and therefore need not go over the ground a second time. I pro- 
pose now to show in detail what the Prussians actually were capable 
of only sixty years before, and leave it to my readers to decide which 
of the two it would be best for us to take asa model. My authority 
is GRAF Von Bismark, who, if not, strictly speaking, a contemporary 
of the events, lived near enough to the times to obtain his informa- 
tion at first hand from the actors in the scenes he describes. The 
particular work from which I quote is “Seydlitz, and the Prussian 
Cavalry Under Frederic the Great,” and those sufficiently interested 
in the matter will find a great deal of valuable detail about his life 
in VARNHAGEN von Ense’s biography, which is, however, too de- 
tailed for my present purpose. 

About SEyp.itz’s early life, it is sufficient to mention that he was 
«consummate rider and swordsman, and trained his own squadron 
on the principle of doing everything he asked of his subordinates 
as well as, and better than, they could—an ideal principle not 
often attained. Roszbach, 5th November, 1757, was the first ocea- 
sion on which he held an independent cavalry command, and he 
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used the opportunity to such good effect that it will forever remain 
as an example of what cavalry could do under the old conditions. 
And apart from those due to the infantry armament he was much 
hampered by existing regulations for the cavalry itself. ‘The indi- 
vidual training of men and horses had reached already a very high 
degree of perfection, and the squadrons in themselves appear to 
have been well in the hands of their leaders, but their collective 
movements were still slow, as all movements had to be made “to the 
halt.” The precise date when forming on the move was introduced 
I have been unable to ascertain, though it appears to me to have 
been somewhere within the following three years. 

The odds against the Prussians were overwhelming, viz: 16,000 
infantry and 5,400 cavalry in forty-five squadrons against a total of 
ninety battalions and eighty-four squadrons, making 64,000 men in 
all, who on the 4th of November lay in such a strong position that 
Freperic did not think it wise to attack it, and retired to a position 
some five miles away, where he pitched his camp on the top of a low 
ridge in sight of the enemy. The morning of the 5th was passed 
in skirmishing between the hussars and the light troops of both 
sides. Shortly after 9 a.m. the French set the bulk of their forces 
in march in two columns, directed well clear of the Prussian left 
flank, apparently with the object of cutting their line of retreat. This 
was clearly seen and reported to the king, who, however, refused, 
or pretended not to believe, that the movement signified anything 
important. He ordered the men to have their dinners, and sat 
down to his own, to which most of his generals had been invited, 
and having finished it, ascended a tower in the village of Roszbach 
to see with his own eyes what was going on. The enemy had by 
this time reached the prolongation of the Prussian line with their 
infantry, and their cavalry and artillery were some distance further to 
the front, heading fora little knoll, the “Janus Hill,” which lay some 
4,000 yards behind the Prussian left rear, and was connected with 
it by a gentle undulation. Seeing that the French really meant 
business, he gave the order at 1:30 P.M. to strike the camp, and sent 
for his generals, giving them their instructions verbally: to Sryp- 
LiTZ, he gave the whole of the cavalry and a free hand, and as soon 
as the troops were ready to march they moved off in open column 
of companies in two lines, left in front, and retired under cover of 
the above mentioned undulation of the ground. The enemy, seeing 
this movement, took it to mean a retreat on Merseburg, and con- 
tinued their march, hoping to reach that place first. SEYDLITZ, 
whilst the infantry were preparing to move, rode down and assumed 
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the command of the troops just given him, who were drawn up in 
two lines behind the infantry, fell out his officers and told them 
what he intended to do (this was a necessity, as there were no reg- 
ulations or words of command applicable to larger units than regi- 
ments). His intention was to leave some squadrons of hussars to 
watch the enemy, and with the remainder to move round under 
cover of the ridge connecting the position on which the camp had 
been formed with the “Janus” Hill, and making this hill a pivot, 
wheel round and strike the head of the enemy’s column. 

Having told this to his officers, they rejoined their commands, 
and he gave the orders: “The left squadron, second line; threes 
about; remainder left wheel; halt, dress!’’ and then “march!” 
The left squadron of the first line swung round on a moving pivot 
till abreast of the directing squadron of the second line, and the 
remainder changed direction in succession as they came to the 
wheeling point, and following on, another change of direction to the 
right when they reached the above mentioned hill, which had mean- 
while been crowned by a battery of eighteen guns (four 24-pounders, 
twelve 12-pounders and two howitzers), brought them right across 
the heads of the three columns in which the French cavalry were 
advancing. It was just 3:30 P. M. as the last squadron cleared the 
bill. 

SEYDLITZ, who bad been superintending the movement from the 
hill, seeing he was now almost on the right rear of the enemy, who 
meanwhile had begun to wheel towards the batteries on the hill, 
gave the order: ‘Halt; right wheel into line!” He had fifteen 
squadrons in first line, and eighteen in second. The hussars, who 
had been covering his march on the right, cleared the front, and 
formed up as a support on the left of the line. Then he sounded the 
trot, and the whole line came over the brow of the hill, to the com- 
plete surprise of the French. They tried in vain to wheel up to 
meet the coming storm, but it was too late, for the next moment the 
charge was sounded along the whole line, and the Prussians dashed 
at them at the fullest speed of their horses, swinging round and 
overlapping the French in rear. The leading regiments bolted and 
ran, but two Austrian cuirassier regiments and two French ones, 
“ La-Reine” and “Fitz James,” managed to get themselves clear of 
the broken head of the column, and to attempt a charge, but this 
was met by the following second line of the Prussians, and com- 
pletely ridden over. Then followed a sharp pursuit and melée, in 
which Seyp.itz, having expended all his troops at hand, took part 
with his sword as an individual. Meanwhile the infantry had ap- 
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peared on the scene. By a similar flank march under cover, and a 
wheel into line, they, too, had been thrown across the line of march 
of the French columns, and their fire and that of the battery, which 
had advanced from its previous position, prevented all attempts of 
the French to form line to the front. It was just 4 o’clock as the 
infantry fire began, and in fifteen minutes the French were shaking. 
SeyD1Litz, who had been wounded in the previous melée, and had 
fallen out to get himself bandaged, had forseen what was coming, 
and had already rallied and re-formed his cavalry, and was waiting 
for the opportunity, and seized it at once, charging the French on 
their right flank at full gallop with every available squadron, and 
by half-past four all organized resistance was at an end. 

Of the Prussian infantry, seven battalions only had fired a shot, 
and of these five had fired two rounds per man only, the remaining 
two from twelve to fifteen rounds each. The Prussians lost three 
officers and one hundred and sixty-two men killed, and twenty offi- 
cers and three hundred and fifty-six men wounded, whereas they 
buried of the French dead over one thousand bodies and picked up 
some three thousand wounded, besides capturing five generals, three 
hundred officers, sixty-seven guns, twenty-one standards, any amount 
of baggage and five thousand prisoners, and only the short day put 
a stop to their pursuit. 

It is very difficult to arrive at a fair estimate of the quality of 
the French troops and their Austrian allies, but they were certainly 
no riffraff; but, on the contrary, !ong-service soldiers who had won 
under the same leaders a fair share of glory—to judge by French 
accounts avery large share indeed —in the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession. It is not even clear that they were unduly careless, the 
Prussian Light Cavalry having prevented their seeing what actually 
was going on. Certainly they must have been considerably superior 
to the conscripts of the latter years of the Empire, who, neverthe- 
less, proved as a rule too tough a nut for the Prussian, Austrian and 
Russian cavalries to crack during the 1813-14 campaigns. Besides, 
though the direction of Szyp.irz’s attack on the infantry was against 
the flank of the column, yet locally it must have been a frontal one, 
for the simple order, “Right wheel into line,’ would bring them 
into a line far exceeding the front of the Prussian cavalry, and they 
had ample time to execute this. They were thus even stronger in 
frontal fire than a line of squares with intervals, but it availed them 


nothing. 
In all military history there is no parallel to this astonishing de- 
feat; for for all practical purposes the infantry battalions were not 
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brought into action, and some of the flanking squadrons may be 
neglected, and we have as a result thirty-eight squadrons, eighteen 
guns, and seven battalions of, in round numbers, 550 muskets each, 
defeating in al] 64,000 men in one hour from the time the first gun 
was fired, with an expenditure of infantry ammunition not exceed- 
ing roughly 16,000 rounds. It is certainly not likely that under 
any conceivable circumstances such results can be attained by 
cavalry again; but it is undeniably an absolute and convincing 
proof of the fallacy of the dogma of the Napoleonic era that “cav- 
alry cannot charge unshaken infantry,” for the conditions were 
identically the same as those under which this dogma was held to 
be proved. . I have given the words of command for the first charge 
of the cavalry exactly as they occur in my authority, because the 
extreme simplicity of the preliminary movements is thereby ren- 
dered more apparent; but, simple as they were, Horne, in his 
“Tactical Guides for the Cavalry Division,” written in 1884, says that 
it is well known that no cavalry has since succeeded in executing the 
same movement with equal precision, and no one has as yet contra- 
dicted him; and he uses this as a proof of the superiority of the in- 
dividual training of FrREDERIc’s cavalry as against that of the present 
day. What his statement amounts to is, that it was impossible in 
1884 to find thirty-three squadrons which could be moved by one 
man about 4,000 yards with two changes of direction at right angles 
nearly, at a trot, and then wheel into line with sufficient precision. 
It is very difficult to catch this author (HoEniG) tripping, but I can- 
not help thinking that this time he has overlooked the fact that the 
wheel into line was made “to the halt,” and, however the case may 
have stood in 1884, I think the brigade of ten squadrons that 
I have seen in Germany during the last two years, galloping in 
column of troops (zugs) for 2,000 yards with a change of direction. 
and subsequent wheel into line on the move, could have easily ac- 
complished the above movement even when forming part of a larger 
body. It would, however, be an interesting problem for our own 
cavalry to try at our next maneuvers. 

But though the result of the charge was so brilliant, yet Seyp- 
LiTz’s next feat at Zorndorf shows even greater capacity in troops 
and leader; and it is also of more value, since we can to a certain 
extent measure the capacity of the Russian infantry for fighting, by 
the fact that they proved themselves fully a match for the Prussian 
foot soldiers. The battle was fought on 26th August, 1758. The 
Prussians took into action 22,800 infantry in thirty-eight battalions, 
9,960 cavalry in eighty-three squadrons, and 117 guns. The Rus- 
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sians numbered some 52,000 men, but were weak in regular cavalry. 
In their first position they faced at first due east, but as the Prussians 
kept on continually outflanking them, they at last changed front, 
right back, till they were jammed in an angle between two boggy 
streams and could move no further. Their front was further inter- 
sected by two other tributary streams, also in marshy bottoms, which 
divided their position into a right, center and left wing of about 
equal strength. It was the intention of the King to attack the Rus- 
sian right, and for this purpose he had united sixty guns, twenty 
battalions and thirty-six squadrons on his own left, and sent them 
in, very much as we should do now, viz: the whole of the artillery 
in two big batteries of twenty and forty guns respectively, covered 
by an advance guard, and the remainder in two lines ready to attack 
when the gunners had prepared the way to a certain extent, the 
separation of the batteries being necessary in this case owing to the 
conformation of the ground. 

The left flank battery appears to have done particularly good 
work on the Russian position, owing to the density of their forma- 
tion, four deep lines, one behind the other, and about 200 yards 
apart, and when the commander of the first Prussian line saw the 
enemy relieving and supporting his front line by troops out of the 
second, he ordered his infantry to advance and open fire; but the 
King’s instructions not having been obeyed, the troops in advancing 
uncovered their outer flank, and the Russians, seizing the opportu- 
nity, made a counter attack with the two front lines of infantry, 
fairly bore down the Prussians, the Russian regular cavalry charged 
in on the retreating mob, and in a few minutes fifteen battalions 
and twenty-six guns were either captured or in full flight. The 
Russian cavalry did not, however, get out of hand, but halted and 
formed up, their infantry alone continuing the pursuit. 

Meanwhile Sryp.irz, with thirty-three squadrons, fifteen of 
which were cuirassiers, the remainder hussars, had been moving 
round the Russian right on the further side of the boggy valley of 
the “Zaber,” on which their flank rested, and had caused adjutants 
and pioneers from each regiment to reconnoiter and improve passages 
across it broad enough for half troop front. Seeing what was hap- 
pening on the other side of the stream, he now ordered each regi- 
ment to advance in column of half troops from its right and cross 
the stream by the above mentioned passages, two regiments (ten 
squadrons) of cuirassiers to attack the pursuing infantry and the 
remaining regiment, his own, to charge the enemy’s cavalry, the 
hussars to follow as a second line. These orders were obeyed. As 
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each regiment crossed the bottom, it formed line to the front at the 
gallop, and went straight for its target. The shock of the first line 
was not everywhere successful, but the prompt support of the fol- 
lowing hussars completed the work; and after a few minutes of hand 
to hand combat, the Russian cavalry was drawn from the field and 
their advanced infantry practically destroyed. They were pursued 
up to the line of their own position in rear, which in the meanwhile 
had been completed by great reserves, and there the rally was 
sounded, and SEyDLITz withdrew out of range of the musketry and 
recorded his command, which had meanwhile been reinforced by the 
remaining squadrons of the right wing, which had stood originally 
beliind the infantry which had been defeated and bad come back on 
them in complete rout; but wheeling up their squadrons to let the 
fugitives through. they had again wheeled into line and charged the 
pursuing foe at the gallop in their front at the same moment that 
SEYDLITz’s cuirassiers and hussars attacked them in flank. The 
Russians, however, had defended themselves with unusual despera- 
tion; trained in the Turkish wars neither to ask or expect quarter, 
they had balled themselves into clumps, and the cavalry had had to 
hew them to pieces. 

But Seyp.irz, having rallied his squadrons, now determined to 
attack the remainder of the Russian right which still stood in battle 
order before him. Though they had brought up fresh reserves, the 
retreat of their cavalry had left their oufer flank exposed, and he 
decided to avail himself of the opportunity. Taking with him three 
cuirassier regiments, which stood in three lines at about 150 yards 
distance, he wheeled them into column of squadrons, left in_ front, 
and trotted right past the Russian right, and then wheeled them 
into line to the right and delivered his charge. The Russians were 
trying to close up the gaps between their lines by wheeling back 
the outer companies, but they were caught in the act, and the whole 
mass, all who stood on the plateau between the two streams, and 
who formed the right wing of the army, were ridden down and ex- 
terminated. 

The Russian center lay thus uncovered, its right resting on a 
similar marshy hollow to that across which the first attack had been 
made; but for the moment the risk of a third charge with his blown 
and disordered squadrons seemed to SEYDLITZ too great to be under- 
taken. He therefore withdrew them behind Zorndorf, at a walk, 
in open column of squadrons. Meanwhile, the King had set his 
center’s right in motion, the former refused, and to prepare the 
attack the artillery was sent on in front to case shot range. In 
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executing this movement, the guns on the right advanced too far, 
and were immediately assailed by a swarm of Cossacks, who cap- 
tured the pieces, rode down their immediate escort, and then boldly 
attacked the following battalions; but these, notwithstanding the 
confusion caused by the bolting teams with the limbers, reserved 
their fire till the enemy were within fifty paces, and then delivered 
a steady volley, and before they had recovered from its effect 
twenty-two squadrons of Prussian cavalry charged them, defeated 
them and retook the guns. 

The Prussian infantry continued their advance, and had just 
opened fire, when the Russian regular cavalry rode at them, and 
no less than thirteen battalions, seized by panic, in terror broke 
and fled. For the moment it seemed that victory must remain with 
the Russians. It was again SEypLITz who turned the scale; he had 
meanwhile collected and reordered the sixty-one squadrons—over 
seven thousand sabers—and had formed them in three lines, 
eigheen squadrons of cuirassiers in the first, fifteen of dragoons in 
the second, and twenty-eight of hussars in the third, at 250 paces 
distance, one behind the other. The horses were much done up, 
having been twelve hours under their riders, to say nothing of their 





previous charges. 

He had been following the movement of the infantry in echelon 
on their left flank, and on seeing their flight he sounded the 
“gallop,” and then “shouldered” them round till they overlapped 
the Russian right. Knowing that the Russians were in the babit of 
throwing themselves down to let the cavalry pass over them and then 
rising to pour a fire into their backs, he had determined to charge 
with one line covering the other, and to lead the first line himself. 
Owing to the fatigue of the horses the pace was at first little more 
than a canter. For a moment all firing ceased and nothing was 
heard but the ever-growing thunder of the horses’ hoofs. The Rus- 
sians had quickly closed the gaps between their lines and brought 
up every available gun, 100 in all, to bear on the advancing mass, 
and almost simultaneously the whole opened fire with case, tearing 
wide gaps in the opposing ranks. Fortunately for the Prussians, 
their outer flank, to avoid the marshy ground beyond them, had 
been crowding on the center, and this crowding, usually so danger- 
ous, was here advantageous, as it caused the gaps to close quicker, 
and the charge was thus delivered almost in a wall and swept right 
over the infantry, notwithstanding their fire, delivered at the 
shortest range, from twelve successive ranks. There was no panic 
in the Russian ranks; the men stood their ground to the last, and no 
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quarter was given or asked, and the rest of the day was simply 2 
combat of man against man, till sheer weariness put a stop to the 
fighting, and the intact troops of the Russian left managed to effect 
a retreat because no fresh forces were at hand to receive them. 

Altogether the Russian loss on this day, killed, wounded and 
missing, amounted to 21,550 officers and men, 103 guns and twenty- 
seven stand of colors, or forty per cent., approximately, of their 
strength; the Prussians 11,380 out of 30,000, the bulk of which fell 
on the infantry; and our own losses at Inkermann are the only ones 
I know to compare to the above, 7. e., as borne by the victors, but our 
numbers on that occasion were too small to make the comparison 
fair, as a whole. 

But to appreciate SEYDLITz’s exploit fairly, and to judge from his 
example what may reasonably be expected from first-rate cavalry, 
one or two points deserve to be specially noticed. Infantry tends 
to improve under the conditions of war as then waged by the Rus- 
sians, viz: sufficient fighting and not too much marching, and these 
infantry had further been trained in war against the Turks to stand 
shoulder to shoulder and fight to the last, as quarter was never given 
on either side. This method of war brought out the very best quali- 
ties of the Russian soldier, viz: the power of stubborn resistance. 
The Prussian cavalry on the other hand was far from having reached 
its zenith, for they had suffered much from the previous campaigns, 
and owing to these and the large augmentations the war entailed, 
its ranks were filled with a disproportionate number of recruits, 
whose training as horsemen had had to be conducted under the diffi- 
culties of dispersal in small bodies over large areas during winter 
quarters; and this final and greatest charge was made under condi- 
tions which subsequently the French laid down as impossible, viz: 
after being rallied from two previous charges. It will be remem- 
bered that it was an axiom in the French school, and one largely 
adopted subsequently in our own, that cavalry once sent in to the 
attack could not be again relied on for action a second time during 
the day; yet this was their third charge. That such a feat was pos- 
sible can only be explained by the excellent system of individual 
training in the control of the horse, which bad become traditional 
in the army from previous campaigns and which was rapidly taught 
to the recruits by the example and precept of the older veterans 
with whom they served. 

The true culminating point of cavalry efficiency was only reached 
some years after the conclusion of the Seven Years’ War, when the 
country bad had time to recover from its terrible losses and the 
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ranks were again filled with horses in the prime of their strength 
and men who had been adequately trained to ride them. By that 
time, too, some ten years after the Hubertsburg peace, SEYDLITz had 
not only perfected his system but had trained an adequate number 
of subordinates to understand it, and all ranks had been quickened 
by actual experience, and taught only that which was useful in the 
field. Unfortunately the details of the system as practiced have to 
a great extent been forgotten. The best general account of them 
will be found in Prince HonHENLOHE’s “ Gesprache tiber Kavallerie,” 
above alluded to, a book which would, if translated, prove even of 
greater value to the British cavalry than the well known instruc- 
tions of General v. Scumipt; but incomplete as the evidence admit- 
tedly is, it has been sufficient to completely transform the German 
cavalry, which in capacity for maneuvers, endurance of its horses, 
and in a general confidence in its own power pervading all ranks, 
is now, perhaps, four times as efficient as in 1870. 

Of course, the relation between cavalry and infantry can never 
be absolute, but will vary on every battlefield, and indeed, with 
every hour, but because at the conclusion of a long campaign, when 
the material on which much of its success depends, viz: its horses 
have sunk to the lowest ebb, it fails, as at Waterloo, to ride down 
first-rate infantry. To train it in peace time to distrust its own 
power is the greatest error that possibly can be made, and if in 1866 
and 1870 cavalry failed to eftect all that might justly have been ex- 
pected of them, the armies which chose to adopt such views cannot 
blame the cavalry. Had the Germans at Vionville possessed the 
spirit and leaders they now can claim, the Sixth Cavalry Division 
would not have arrived too late. Brepow’s charge, if necessary at 
all, would have been made with at least thirty squadrons instead 
of six, and the final charge of the day on the plateau north of 
Mars-la-Tour by some seventy-two, with results proportionately 
greater than they actually were. 

The Germans are still behind the ideal of Srypuirz’s day. 
Whether they can ever attain to it with three years’ service in the 
ranks is open to doubt. Of all nations in the world, it seems to me 
that we are the only one that has both time and material for the 
task. Undoubtedly we have serious difficulties to contend with, 
chief amongst which is the dispersion of our squadrons in small 
garrisons. This, however, is no worse than the winter quarters in 
which SEyYDLITz’s recruits were trained, and next to this comes the 
necessity of putting young horses half trained in the ranks. Both 
of these are primarily a matter of money and the second would in 
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a very short time prove a source of economy, for, for each month’s 
additional training under six years of age we should get two of use- 
ful work at the other end of their service. But the principal change 
on which the ultimate efficiency of the whole depends and without 
which no conceivable reform can succeed, would not cost the country 
a farthing,and could be initiated by an order from the Commander- 
in-chief toemorrow. It is simply the adoption of the squadron sys- 
tem, 7. e., every squadron leader to be responsible for the drill 
efficiency of his squadron, and for the colonel to command four 
squadrons, and not as at present, 500 men and horses more or less. 
For unless each captain can be relied on to have his squadron ex- 
actly in the position required, all movements of larger bodies 
becomes impossible, but to do this he must not only have experience 
in leading it as a whole, but must aiso have the incentive which 
only personal responsibility can give to take the trouble to learn. 
This was the weak point in our organization, which last year’s 
Berkshire cavalry maneuvers disclosed, but to which as yet no one has 
‘alled attention. Yet this alone can remedy the objects therein 
disclosed. Not even a Seyp.irz could have done anything with the 
squadrons there assembled, for to begin with thirty per cent. would 
have been down with sore backs before they met the enemy. Now, 
‘sore backs” are a consequence of defective stable management, and 


defective stable management again results from over centralization 


of control. 

With few exceptions our present regimental system amounts to 
this: All executive power is centered in the orderly room, and the 
squadron officers are robbed of all incentive to exertion. The con- 
sequence is that they meet the spirit of things half way, and take as 
much leave as they can get. This is very much pleasanter than 
hanging about barracks with little or nothing to do. Meanwhile 
the adjutant drills the regiment, and now and again the colonel 
takes it, and then, and only then, the squadron officers take their 
places in front of their commands. Then the trouble begins, for 
however well the adjutant may have prepared the regiment, his own 
personal power of command cannot be handed over to another man, 
nor can the squadrons follow their officers as they may have learnt 
to follow their substitutes on adjutant’s parades. Thus the colonel 
is deprived of the aid of the very men who alone render his task 
possible. This is meant for an extreme case, and one that is daily 
becoming less common, but the difference is one of degree, not of 
principle. The system of squadron training is an immense advance, 
but it is to be feared that its true scope is as yet hardly grasped. 


. 
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Its object should be to give squadron commanders a chance of learn- 
ing how to lead their squadrons, and to acquire over them that per- 
sonal influence which is as necessary to efficiency in a squadron as 
it is toa bandmaster over his band. It is an undefinable personal 
relation between leader and led, and cannot be arbitrarily trans- 
ferred from one to another. And, actually, it is the only thing 
which really signifies, for reconnaissance duties, outposts, and all the 
other details usually taught in the training, could be equally well, 
and even better taught by a single expert for the whole regiment. 

It is usually urged as an objection the German system that our 
officers would not consent to work as hard as our comrades on the 
other side of the channel. Personally, I doubt this. Given the 
same incentive an Englishman’s spirit of emulation is as keen as 
that of any other nationality. But if the work were organized on 
proper lines it need not be harder, if as hard, as it isat present. Let 
the recruits and remounts still be trained by the adjutant and riding 
master. They are especially picked men, and will probably do it 
better than any others. Let the adjutant, with one or two other 
selected officers, further take over the instruction in all subjects, 
which do not call for the precise movements of closed squadrons, 
and then let the squadron commanders devote themselves exclu- 
sively for the time of the training to acquiring a real personal con- 
trol and power of handling their men. When they are perfect in 
that the colonel can take over the regiment and lead his four squad- 
rons without any anxiety, for every one will be in his right place, 
and know his work. 

Few of our critics appear to recognize the really admirable keen- 
ness and soldierly spirit which exists in many of our cavalry regi- 
ments. The officers are as keen as those that exist in any service. 
One fault is that we allow that keenness to be directed into side 
channels instead of concentrating it on the one main issue. If men 
were once encouraged and given the opportunity to learn what 
leadership really means their anxiety to retain and increase it would 
soon lead them to perfect themselves in the minor details of their 
work. Equitation, as well as cross-country riding would be studied, 
and we would soon have a cavalry even more perfect in the control 
of their borses than our present model, the German. For, after all, 
we do possess the best material and double the time to work it into 


shape. 





THE TROOP MOUNTED AND IN GARRISON. 


By First LIEUTENANT MATTHEW F. STEELE, EIGHTH CAVALRY. 


M* subject is the troop mounted, so I shall take my troop in the 

saddle outside the stable. I don’t care whether the call that 
brought them there was “ Boots and saddles” or “To horse’’—a call 
which very few officers or men in the service would recognize if it 
should sound. I don’t care whether the men straggled down to 
stables long before the first call and saddled their horses, or waited 
for the first call, then hustled into ranks and were marched to stables; 
or whether they waited (as the drill book directs) till assembly 
sounded, then fell into ranks and were marched to the stables like 
soldiers. I don’t care whether the men saddled their horses in the 
stable, then tramped out through the snow and slush and stood in 
mud up to their ankles until the captain gave all the commands, 
preliminary and of execution, necessary to get them into the sad- 
dles, or the troop formed mounted and in column of fours, as Para- 
graph 471 provides for. Some other paragraph ought to provide, 
of course, that when the captain directs, the troopers will mount 
their horses and ride into line. 

I believe that I can get at my subject best by first taking “the 
school of the troop,” as laid down in the drill regulations, and re- 
ferring to certain subjects therein, in the order in which they come. 

Paragraph 475 says that “during drill movements troopers habit- 
ually align themselves without passaging.” I wish this might be 
insisted upon. It would save all that shuffling and sideling in ranks 
we see at regimental and squadron drill, every time the line forms. 
It would enable the squadron adjutants to estimate within fifty yards 
or so where to station their guides, and it would enable troop com- 
manders to have some notion as to what part of the line their re- 
spective troops were going to occupy, when they all finally got done 
dressing. It would save a great deal of unnecessary delay, and, 
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above all, it would give the squadron commanders time to worry 
about something else beside the interval between troops. 

I wish that Paragraph 480 provided that a captain could dismiss 
his troop without first “causing it to dismount.” There are times 
of mud and rain and low temperature, when it is better for the 
health of horses and men, that the latter should ride right into the 
stable and dismount there. 

Paragraph 481 tells how to march a troop in line, and refers 
back to Paragraph 385. The latter is a potpourri of absurdities, 
inconsistencies and impossibilities. If the drill book and command- 
ing officers insisted upon horses being properly gaited, and the book 
provided that the chief of the first platoon should be the guide; that 
the chief of the second should march in line with him; that the 
troopers ride one yard in their rear, close enough together (and no 
closer) to touch feet with adjacent troopers; that no trooper under 
any circumstances turn his head or eyes to dress to right or left, 
while in motion —I believe if these changes could be made the line 
would be straight, the horses would be straight in the line, and the 
troopers would keep the proper space between each other. It is 
not hard for two men to ride in line, and furthermore, a chief of 
platoon (sometimes a lieutenant), by reason of his superior intelli- 
gence and training, ought to know more about right distances and 
straight lines than any thirteen-dollar recruit who happens to be 
the right or left file. 

I have observed, time and again, that*every time a man in ranks 
turns his eyes toward the guide on the right or left, he uncon- 
sciously twists his borse a little—turns him obliquely to the line. 
Of course, the center guide is some improvement on the.flank guide, 
for a man in the center gets pressure alike from both sides, and is 
apt to be kept straight, and with the present drill regulations it 
should always be used. Guide right or guide left should never be 
given, except when the regulations positively require it. 

Paragraph 483 refers to the turns. The great difficulty we have 
found with these, is in changing and maintaining the gait. From a 
walk, the trouble is to make the troopers turn at an eight-mile trot. 
The tendency is to let the horses push on faster and faster, until 
those toward the flank break into a gallop. From a trot or a 
gallop, the trouble is to keep the troopers from rushing round at a 
sixteen-mile gallop. I have found that the best way to steady the 
men and horses in this movement, is to drill them repeatedly in 
making the turn-and-halt at the trot and gallop—that is, by the 
command, “troop right,” or “troop left,” at the trot and the gallop. 
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The turn at a gallop is useful in training horses to lead with the 
foot their riders wish them to, provided the men can be made to 
invariably close the left leg, and spurif necessary, when the turn is 
to the right, and the right leg when it is to the left. By this means 
the horse will, after a while, learn to lead with the right foot when 
the rider’s left leg or heel is closed on him, and vice versa. And 
when a trooper has taught his horse to lead with either foot, or to 
change the lead from one foot to the other at his (the trooper's) 
will, at a canter on a straight road, he has accomplished a pretty 
and useful feat of horsemanship. 

Paragraph 485 refers to movements by fours. When [ see a 
troop wheel from line at a halt to column of fours ata walk, and do 
it properly, I am ready to say, “That troop is well drilled.” If I 
see the troop execute the movement twice, and every trooper goes 
exactly right, I will say, “The troop is perfectly drilled.” The two 
points in which the troopers almost invariably fail, are: They wake 
their horses up with a jump and start them off at a trot; and the 
pivot files do not turn their horses on the forehand and wait till the 
flanks have completed the arc of ninety degrees before they take up 
the march. The first fault arises from the fact that the men do not 
collect their horses at the preparatory command. And I do not fear 
contradiction, when I say that there is not one soldier out of every 
twenty in our cavalry to-day who habitually gathers his horse at 
preparatory commands; and further, that there is not one troop 
horse out of every twenty that would know what was expected of 
him, if his rider should gather him as the drill book requires and 
explains for every preparatory command. In order to have simul- 
taneous movement throughout the troop or the squadron, this point 
cannot be too much insisted upon at all times. 

The failure of pivot troopers to stand fast and turn on the fore- 
hand, and the lack of uniformity in the gait of the marching flanks, 
can be overcome by giving one minute at every troop drill to circling 
by fours at the different gaits (that is, by the command, “Fours in 
circle,” “Right” or “Left wheel”). When the fours come into the 
line at precisely the same instant, so that they can be wheeled in 
the opposite direction without halting them, you may be sure that 
the pivot horses turn on the forehand and the corresponding num- 
bers in all the fours move at uniform gaits. 

Marching in column of fours, especially at quick gaits, the ten- 
dency is to close up too much. This comes from inattention, and a 
sure remedy is a whirl or two to the right or left’ about at a trot or 
gallop. Men don’t enjoy having their knees scraped. 
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Another proof of a well drilled troop is a proper execution of 
the change of direction in column of fours ata walk. Watch almost 
any troop, and you will see that instead of each set of fours march- 
ing at the walk squarely up to the wheeling point, the moment the 
marching flank of the first four takes the trot, the next four begins 
to trot also, and then the next, and the next, until the whole rear 
of the troop is trotting long before it reaches the turning point. I 
have found that a good way to instruct men in this movement is to 
have the guidon halt exactly where the first four begins the turn, 
and to insist that no man shall trot until he arrives abreast of him. 

The rest of the “school of the troop” is for the chiefs of platoon 
only. When the troopers wheel by fours, and change direction in 
column of fours, and march in line, and execute the obliques all ex- 
actly right, they will do the rest without any great amount of drill- 
ing. The oblique I should like to see expunged from the book. It 
is entirely unnecessary, and I have never once seen it properly done. 
I may say it 1s unnecessary, because the same end can be attained 
in any formation by wheeling half right or left by fours, with the 
advantage of being smooth and even in appearance, and of keeping 
each set of fours intact. 

The last inspector here reported one of our best troops and best 
officers—we are all best, of course—for rallying while marching to 
the rear and forming facing to the rear, and the inspector had the 
authority of the drill regulations for his criticism. Paragraph 423 
says “the rally will habitually be to the front, but may be to either 
flank.” I cannot see any sense in this restriction. It should be 
enough to say the troop will always rally in rear of its captain, and 
face the same way he does. It seems to me that if a troopis driven 
to the rear, it ought to re-form as soon as it can safely do so; and it 
ought not to be hampered as to the direction it must face. One of 
the most useful exercises, I think, for a troop, in view of its employ- 
ment in battle, is to charge to the front, suppose it clashes with the 
enemy's cavalry, disperse for the mélée (as provided in Paragraph 
423), then follow its captain to the rear, rally and count fours with- 
out quitting the gallop, wheel about by fours and move to the front 





again, or off to one flank. 

Troops should be drilled more in following their captains— espe: 
cially in line and at fast gaits. Every man’s eyes should be upon 
him, and the troop should turn to right or left as he leads, and with- 
out any command of mouth or trumpet. 

Por fighting on foot the book provides that the preliminary com- 
mand “halt” may be omitted; and in view of the possibility of am- 
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bush in time of war, when celerity without confusion is of the ut- 
most importance, troops should be thoroughly drilled in this quick 
method, especially at the trot and the gallop. And the led horses 
should be well trained to march in line and in column,and to wheel by 
fours at the three gaits. Horse exercise on the road can be utilized 
for this instruction, by requiring only one man to every four horses 
to go. 

In view of the necessity for the pivot trooper to halt in wheel- 
ing by fours, troops in line ought to be halted from the trot once or 
twice at each drill. Paragraph 318 says “this should be frequently 
practiced.” Many cavalrymen will say this is hard on the horse, 
and I suppose it is. And it is still harder on him to halt and turn 
on his forehand from the gallop, but the book says the pivot horse 
must do it in wheeling by fours. The truth is, the fixed pivot is 
another impossible thing, except from the walk or at the halt, and 
ought to be left out of the regulations. A circle with a radius of 
one yard would answer just as well, and is what we actually take in 
practice. At the same time, if our horses were properly suppled, 
as they ought to be, and their riders prepared them by gathering 
them at the preparatory command, and assisted them with their 
legs, halting from fast gaits would not be nearly so hard upon them. 
But most of the horses in our ranks stop just like a freight car, and 
their riders stop them precisely as the brakeman stops the car— 
by a dead twist on the rein without any closing of the leg at all. 

Every drill should begin or end with the bending lessons. It 
only takes a couple of minutes, and it is not necessary for the men 
to dismount for it. Indeed, if the horses are once properly suppled, 
they can be bent to right and left, and kept supple, while moving 
at a walk in columns of fours. The bending exercises described in 
Paragraphs 436, 437 and 438 (that is, raising and lowering the head, 
arching the neck and suppling the jaw and the throttle) can be ac- 
complished without any drill or labor on the part of the troopers, 
by simply putting the feed boxes in the stalls high enough to make 
the horse reach up to get his oats, and to remove his nozzle from 
the box to chew them. ‘his also prevents the horse from burying 
his nose in his feed and bolting it. 

A great aid in suppling borses in their hind quarters is to march 
the troop in line backwards and forwards, without halting it. And 
a little drill daily at turning on the forehand and on the haunches, 
and at passaging is essential to keep cavalry horses in training. 
After a man has once ridden and gotten accustomed to a properly 
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suppled horse, he will never again be content with such stiff-necked, 
iron-jawed beasts as the average horse in our ranks is. 

Men should be required to ride their horses collected at all times 
at drill; the horse should not be permitted to drop his head and 
slouch along in ranks, as so many of ours do. The trooper should 
feel the mouth always. In other words, both trooper and horse 
should keep at attention. The surest way to keep the attention of 
the men is to drill them at trot. Not many of us ride well enough 
to sleep ata trot. Constant nagging accomplishes nothing, except 
to make the men surly, ugly and willfully negligent. 

Every cavalry drill field should have a gaiting track staked off 
as suggested in the drill regulations, Paragraph 454, and every road 
out ofa cavalry post ought to have the mile points’ marked for ten 
to fifteen miles out, so that officers and men out riding, and squad- 
ron commanders on practice marches, could have some guide to 
train their horses—and themselves—by. There are at well nigh 
every post one or two energetic second lieutenants who would be 
glad of the detail to measure and mark such tracks and mile points. 
Or, at some seasons of the year, when the weather is particularly 
fine, and the roads are in perfect condition, and the wind in exactly 
the right quarter, and all other conditions are favorable, the bicycle 
might be used to measure the level roads, by means of its cyclom- 
eter. 

In every troop we find one or two horses that will not trot; they 
must gallop when all the rest are going at a square trot. By right 
handling every such beast can be made to trot at eight miles an 
hours, for that is a very slow pace. Every horse, like every man, 
has a personal equation, and to get the best results out of him this 
must be studied. Sometimes a horse can be brought down to a 
steady trot by a mere trick. If he is properly suppled, he can 
usually be brought down instantly by simply bending his head to 
the right or the left. I have made a horse trot on the road and at 
drill, by having the adjacent troopers take the reins and lead him. 
But if all other things fail, hitch him in the troop wagon and keep 
him there until he learns to trot. Light harness work does not hurt 
a saddle-horse, and one of the best aids to the steady trot in the 
troop, is the captain’s light wagon and a commanding officer who 
allows him to drive troop horses—provided, however, the captain 
does not pick out the four best trotters in the troop and confine his 
driving to them. 

There should be somewhere in every drill ground a solid hurdle 
two and a half feet high and a little longer than a troop in line, and 
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a ditch the same length six to eight feet wide; and no troop should 
be regarded as ready to appear before the inspector until its captain 
can lead it in good form over them—no horse rushing and none 
hesitating. 

And I would have a steeple chase course, with one or two low 
fences, hurdles, hedges, and several ditches. The last obstacle 
should be a fence that only the best jumpers in the troop could take. 
And I would have the captain lead his troop over this course, every 
person being instructed to keep in rear of him until he struck an 
obstacle that stopped him. Then let the first lieutenant lead, if he 
is fortunate enough to have crossed all the obstacles; then the second 
lieutenant, if the first falls by the wayside, and so on, down through 
the non-commissioned officers. I would have a ride over the course 
about once a week, and I warrant the men would take an interest 
in it, and it would make riders of them. 

But there should be no horse-racing allowed. The test of horse 
and rider should be in getting over the obstacles, not in getting 
over clear ground at high speed. I have yet to see the cavalry 
horse that has been ridden on the race track and does not run away 
at every charge. In other words, I believe racing troop horses 
ruins them. 

Every cavalry drill ground ought to be at least three miles from 
the stables, in order that the horses may be steadied in their gaits 
before they are put to the daily evolutions; that they may be sure 
to get the proper amount of daily exercise, ten to fifteen miles, and 
in order that they may be marched at a walk long enough after the 
drill, which should habitually be at the trot and gallop, to cool them 
off before returning them to the stables. Failing this three miles, 
a troop ought to be taken out on the road two miles at a trot before 
beginning the drill. 

Cavalry horses and cavalry men ought all to be taught to swim, 
and there are few posts in the service where the way is lacking if 
the will exists. 

The order for a practice march once a week is the best order I 
have ever seen come from a department headquarters, and the only 
amendment I should like to see in it, would be to make it read 
“whenever troops are in garrison,” instead of “for six months of 
the year.” I don’t believe any day’s drill would do as much to 
steady and gait the horses as a quick march on the road of from 
twelve to forty miles every Monday. Monday’s drill is always more 
or less unsatisfactory, on account of the two days of rest the horses, 
not to say the men, have had. 
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But to accomplish good results, method, interest and friendly 
rivalry must prevail. I believe the commanding officer should 
announce at the end of each month what drills should take place 
during the next month—that is, whether school of the soldier, 
trooper, troop, squadron, regiment, etc., and precisely what para- 
graphs of the book should be covered. And there should be no 
departure from the programme. 

And the inspection on the last day of the month, instead of being 
the mere perfunctory compliance with army regulations it now is in 
our service, should include a thorough examination of every troop 
upon what it has done during the month, and the commanding offi- 
cer’s criticism should be published in orders. And as further induce- 
mert to hard work, the Post Exchange might give a prize every 
month to the troop that passed best. The commanding officer might 
invite the other field officers present to assist him in his decision and 
award. But over-energetic young captains, and lieutenants tempo- 
rarily in command of their troops, should not be allowed to drill 
their troops to death, either for glory or lucre. This ought to be 
regulated by the commanding officer. Recalls ought to terminate 
all drills, and to keep a troop out after recall should be regarded a 
worse offense than to bring it in before recall. Where no recall is 
sounded at a post, it may be laid down as an axiom that the troop 
which habitually comes in last is the worst drilled troop in the gar- 
rison. You cannot make men drill their best unless they want to 
and have interest, and they never want to drill after all the rest 
have quit; and I don’t blame them. 

Another thing necessary to give men heart for work, is for them 
to be able to see an end toit. In drill season we ought to begin 
work at 7 in the morning and quit for the day at 12 or 1 o'clock. 
This would give us six hours’ steady work, and it would give every 
man an appetite for his dinner that wouldn’t be particular about 
variety of dietary. Plenty would be all it craved. 

And the horses should be groomed, and groomed properly, as soon 
as they come in from drill. All authorities recommend grooming 
while the sweat is still upon the horse. There may once have been 
a reason for putting off the grooming of our horses till four or five 
o'clock in the evening, but what it was history and tradition fail to 
say. The men could keep their stable frocks, which should be long 
enough to protect their trousers also, at the stables with their sad- 
dles, and save the delay of going back to the quarters after them. 

Now, I am quite aware that most captains will say, “ Your scheme 
is all bosh. You can’t get your men; they are all on guard and 
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fatigue.” Yes, but guard and fatigue could also be managed in gar- 
rison, if we could but cut loose from ancient traditions and bring 
some modern business method to bearonthem. Three drills a week 
with a full troop fetch better results than seven with but half a 
troop. If a single troop could do the guard and fatigue each day, 
or one troop the guard and another the fatigue, if necessary, instead 
of taking a half dozen or more men from each troop every day; and 
if these two troops be excused from every other duty except caring 
for their horses, I believe the guard, the fatigue and the drills—yes, 
and the contentment of officers and men— would improve. 

But the objection arises, we could not get out all the troops at 
one time for parades and regimental drills. If this objection is seri- 
ous, the plan might obtain only during the months given to troop 
drill. Full troops are not so essential at squadron and regimental 
drill, which are solely for the purpose of instructing the officers, 
and teaching the guides how to get in their own places and keep out 
of everybody else’s. The men in ranks learn nothing at squadron 
and regimental drill. Of course, and as every authority points out, 
the largest part of the drill season should be devoted to troop drill; 
then a fortnight or two to the squadrons, and a week or two to the 
regiment. 





GROOMING CAVALRY HORSES IN WINTER. 


By CAPTAIN GEORGE S, HOYLE, First U.S. CavaLry. 


BELIEVE we groom our cavalry horses too much in winter. 
In explaining to you what originally led my attention to this 
subject, and why I have arrived at the opinion above expressed, I 
shall not depend much upon what I have read, but rather upon what 
I have seen, the knowledge of a particular subject obtained by read- 
ing, bearing about the same relation to that resulting from observa- 
tion and experience, as Colonel INGERSOLL quaintly observes, “that a 
bill of fare does to a breakfast.” 

When I first joined my regiment, some twenty-two years ago, I 
at once bought a fine saddle horse. He was young, strong and 
well bred, and I had him rubbed and curried, and kept him blank- 
eted till his coat shone like silk. But whenever I went out on 
detached service —pursuing deserters, escorting paymasters, and 
the like—I noticed, first with surprise and finally with dismay, that 
my horse came back “ gaunted up,” lower in flesh, and generally out 
of sorts, while the horses of my detachment were apparently little, 
or none the worse for the trip. I knew I had a good horse. I rode 
well and carefully. I was then a light weight, and 1 carried fewer 
arms and less equipment than my men, and yet my horse was 
plainly run down by the service, and theirs were not. It puzzled 
and worried me, and I laid the matter before a civilian visitor who 
was a famous horseman. He looked at my horse, and after consid- 
eration said to me, “Your horse is all right, but you keep him. too 
tender. It is the cold he suffers from, not the travel.” That was 
the beginning of my observation and experiments upon the effects 
of grooming, which after some years and until now, caused and 
sauses me to allow my private horse to be groomed in winter only 
so much as to remove mud or snow. 

As an example of the results of this system, and a counter to the 
story just related, let me state that in the Pine Ridge campaign of 
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1891-2 I rode a three-fourths thoroughbred gelding, (my weight was 
about two hundred and twenty pounds ), and though our horses were 
exposed to the storms and blizzards of a Dakota winter, absolutely 
without stabling of any kind and often with reduced forage, my 
horse actually gained seventeen pounds in weight from the begin- 
ning to the end of the campaign. 

Let me not weaken my position by dogmatizing or overstate- 
ment. ‘TI believe we groom our cavalry horses too much in winter,” 
was my opening remark. Let me further state that my experience 
has been confined to the Northwest, where the winters are gener- 
ally severe, and where the greater part of the garrisons have open 
sheds or balloon-framed apologies for stables. The horses are worked 
in winter very little; an occasional drill, when the weather permits, 
is the only routine work, but they are liable to be sent out at any 
time, and frequently are, to escort a paymaster, protect civil officers, 
tu scout, and sometimes to regularly campaign. All this duty neces- 
sitates exposure night and day alike to the weatber, without the 
protection of stables or sheds of any description. Now, it is to 
cavalry horses thus situated and thus exposed, that my remarks are 
intended to apply. 

To consider the subject somewhat more in detail, let us enquire 
into the object and effects of grooming. A fair analogy may be 
claimed between grooming for the horse and bathing fora man. In 
each case the object is to remove dirt, the accumulated excretions of 
the skin, effects of perspiration, etc., which, drying upon the sur- 
face, would tend to obstruct and impede the action of the sweat and 
oil glands which open upon it. To prepare a horse for a great effort, 
or to keep him in condition for continued and extreme exertion, 
grooming is necessary and imperative, since then we strive to get 
every function of the system in a state of extreme activity. Here 
grooming, like the bath and “rub down” of the gymnast or pugilist, 
must be frequent and thorough. 

FirzwyGRaM says: “The greater the action of the skin, the 
greater must be the attention paid to it. As long as the horse re- 
mains in a state of nature, taking only the exercise required for 
getting his food, * * grooming is not needed. * * The cart 
horse, whose work is slow, can get on with very little grooming. 
The hunter and the race horse, on the other hand, * * require 
much more grooming than is necessary for carriage and ordinary 
riding horses.’”* And various other authors make similar statements. 

The necessity for careful grooming of horses “in condition,” as 
it is called, for fast and severe work, being fully admitted, it is to 
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the conditions surrounding the cavalry horse in winter, that we call 
attention, as making an entirely different rule proper for him. Little 
or no regular work; little protection from the weather; no artificial 
heat supplied him, and always the liability of service, entirely ex- 
posed to the rigors of a severe and variable climate. 

For, unfortunately, grooming, besides the cleaning effects referred 
to, and which we have compared to bathing in the human subject, 
has a powerful and injurious effect upon the coat of the animal. It 
not only thins it, but it really shortens it, or, rather, prevents it from 
growing so long as it otherwise would. This I have proved by careful 
measurement of the hairs from groomed and ungroomed horses. 
Why it does so is mysterious tome. FitzwyGRam says: “1t (groom- 
ing) is essential to the glossiness, and also to the shortness, of the 
coat,” and “short coats are due partly to the warmth produced in 
the skin by the frequent friction of grooming.” Andagain: ‘“In- 


crease in length of the coat is indeed a protection of nature against 
cold.” Youatr says of grooming: “The horse that is altogether 
turned out needs no grooming. Regular grooming, by rendering 
his skin more sensible to the alterations of temperature, would be 
prejudicial. The dandruff, or scurf, which accumulates at the roots 
of the hair, is a provision of nature to defend him from the wind 


and the cold.” 

And here, then, is the damage. Grooming not only shortens and 
mechanically thins out a horse’s coat, but it also renders him ex- 
tremely sensitive to the alteration of the temperature. A horse 
taken into the field in winter runs down rapidly in flesh, gets stiff 
and rheumatic, and loses quickly his strength and spirits. I com- 
manded a troop for several successive winters at a station in Montana, 
where the mercury showed once as low as fifty-two degrees below 
zero, and when from twenty to forty below was average weather. 
Here, one season, after long consideration, the commanding officer 
allowed me to select ten horses of the troop, for experiments upon 
the effects of grooming. Ten horses, besides my own private borse, 
were chosen by lot, and were goomed only so far as to smooth the 
mane and tail, or to remove adherent mud and ice. The other 
horses of the troop were groomed in the usual way, for awhile twice 
daily, but later only in the afternoon. After some two or three 
months of this treatment the difference in the coats of these two 
groups of horses was astonishing; the greater thickness and length 
of the hair of the ungroomed horses was really surprising. At this 
same station the post trader had a band of horses, to which my at- 
tention was first called by the peculiarity of its breeding, it being 
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the product of Indian ponies and broncho mares by a thoroughbred 
grandson of “ Lexington.” The animals ran out the whole winter 
without shelter, and subsisted entirely upon grass. I made two or 
three inspections of this herd that winter, mainly to observe their 
resistance to the climate, the thoroughbred being popularly con- 
sidered to have less fortitude in this respect. After an almost un- 
precedented blizzard, during which cattle in Montana perished by 
thousands, I saw this band corralled for inspection. So much was 
I impressed by its appearance, that, by the kind assistance of the 
owner, I secured photographs of several of the herd, ponies, bron- 
chos, and half and three-fourth thoroughbreds, with a view to pre- 
paring an article on the subject of the winter care of horses. These 
photographs were unfortunately later destroyed by fire, but in de- 
scribing the coats of these animals I can do no better than to com- 
pare them to the coat of a bear, or of a buffalo. The hair long— 
immensely thick, and reinforced by a secondary coat of very long 
hair—especially on the flanks, belly and inside of the legs was so 
fluffy that it stood up all over them, as if electrified, and seemed able, 
as indeed it was, to resist any amount of cold or wet. 

We now know, as was long suspected, that the horse originated 
in a cold climate, and the race has not yet lost the qualities induced 
by its early environment. Provided with a reasonable amount of 
food, and its coat left as nature supplies it, none of the non-fur 
bearing animals can resist cold better than he. The ox is much his 
inferior in this respect, and the buffalo by no means his superior. 

But grooming, as we do it, works great changes. The scurf and 
dandruff are removed, the hair is thinned and absolutely shortened, 
and the sensibility of the skin greatly increased. The long bair, 
which I have called the secondary coat, being very easily detached, 
are naturally the first shed in the spring, and are pretty nearly all 
removed by even moderate grooming. As a result, the horse suffers 
and becomes emaciated when taken into the field. A few days ago, 
a troop of cavalry passed through this post on a practice march. 
They had only been out about ten days, and had made an average 
of only about ten miles per day, and had received full forage all the 
time. The troop commander said to me, “My horses were as fat as 
yours when [ started on the march.” 
and since they bad received the same ration, had done no more 
work than mine had, it was obvious that the exposure had hurt 
them. And the exposure had hurt them, not because the weather 
had been unusually cold, for it had not, but because twice daily, 
with comb and brush, he was by grooming depriving the horse of 


They were then much thinner, 
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his natural clothing, while giving him nothing to take the place of 
it. Had these horses not been groomed for some months before- 
hand, they would have thrived under the same conditions. 

This I have demonstrated over and over again with my private 
horses, which are never groomed in winter except “to smooth the 
mane and tail, and to remove mud and ice.” The native Indian 
pony is claimed to be much superior in endurance of scanty fare, 
long marches and exposure to the weather to our American horses. 
If this be true, and it is widely asserted, it must be due to the way 
in which he is kept. Some years ago General MILEs mounted upon 
Indian ponies one or two regiments of infantry. These ponies were 
thereafter stabled, fed and groomed exactly as the cavalry horses 
of the same garrison. I served with some companies thus mounted, 
and while their officers finally admitted that their ponies were in- 
ferior to my troop horses for the fatigue of the campaign, they at 
the same time asserted that Indian ponies, in the hands of Indians, 
could ovtdo and outlast my cavalry horses day in and day out. 
This paradox can be explained only upon the theory that stabling 
and grooming impair, to some extent, a horse’s resistance to the 
fatigue and exposure of a campaign in winter. This I believe. 





CHANGES IN THE RECRUITING SERVICE. 


By First LIEUTENANT JOHN A. LOCKWOOD, FourtH CAVALRY. 


N the hasty comparison which I have been able to make between 
the army regulations of 1889, and that scarce and rare edition, 
the regulations of 1895, the paragraph in the new book relating to 
the recruiting service show the many important changes of the last 
few years crystallized into about six pages. The clauses relating to 
the duties of field officers—other than regimental commanders— 
are dropped out of the new regulations, as the recruiting service is 
now controlled directly from the Adjutant-General’s office in Wash- 
ington. This is in the line of simplification —also of centralization. 
The word depot no longer appears in connection with the recruiting 
service, and what were formerly called rendezvous are now known 
as stations. 

The paragraphs relating to the kind of men who can be enlisted 
indicate that the standard has been raised in many important respects 
since 1889. Under present regulations applicants for original en- 
listment and men who apply to reénter the army, after an interval 
of more than three months from date of discharges, are required to 
furnish evidence of good character. The enlistment of former sol- 
diers whose enlistment during their last term of service was not 
honest and faithful is prohibited. Whereas formerly persons who had 
been convicted of felony were precluded from enlisting, now, in ad- 
dition any one who has been imprisoned under sentence of a court, 
in a reformatory, jail, or penitentiary, is barred out. Only citizens 
of the United States (or those who have declared their intention to 
become such) may be enlisted for the first time and then if under: 
thirty and able to read, write and speak the English language. 
Under the new regulations, applications to reénter the army from 
former soldiers must, in the following cases, be referred to the Ad- 
jutant-General’s office: 1st. Where men were discharged before 
expiration of term of services, (except those discharged under Para- 
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graphs 144-45, which refers to discharges by purchase); 2d. Men 
discharged with character other than good or its fall equivalent ; 
3d. Men discharged as privates who present themselves more than 
three months after discharge if not thirty-five years old; 4th. Men 
having wives or minor children; 5th. Men who cannot pass the re- 
quired examination in all respects. 

It is believed that the adoption of the majority of the regulations 
mentioned are for the best interests of the service. In my opinion 
the standard would not be set too high if no men were reénlisted 
who-did not have the character of excellent, or its full equivalent, 
instead of good, on their last discharges. As some officers interpret 
the word good, it means a man who has just escaped getting a “ bob- 
tail’ discharge. 

It has been suggested that recruiting be, as far as possible, car- 
ried on in one month of the year only, so as to do away with the 
annoyance of getting an intermittent stream of raw and unin- 
structed men all through the year, as is now done. Some one has 
remarked, “Any system must be a mistake which must be largely 
abandoned at the firing of the first hostile gun,” and this remark 
appears to me to apply to the system of sending perfectly raw, un- 
instructed men to their regiments, as is now the case. If war should 
be declared to-morrow it is probable that much valuable time would 
be consumed in reéstablishing the depots of assembly and instruc- 
tion, which, owing to a penny wise and pound foolish policy, have 
recently been abandoned. These depots are a necessary buffer be- 
tween the recruiting office and the recruit’s ultimate destination, 
and one peculiarly necessary in the case of the mounted man. In 
place of one school of instruction, such as was in very successful 
operation at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., until August 1894, there are 
now as many different places and methods of instruction as there 
are troops of cavalry, and where does the mounted recruit receive 
that systematic and regular instruction, at the hands of competent 
drillmasters, which after many years of experiment and experience, 
it had become possible to give him at Jefferson Barracks? The ser- 
vice in no way benefits by the abolishing of the depots as places of 
assembly and instruction, for in every organization in the line of the 
army non-commissioned officers are now taken from its efficient 
strength in order to drill the constant influx of new recruits, and 
these instructors cannot be as competent to train the recruits as 
were the picked men who were on duty as drillmasters at Jefferson 
Barracks. It is believed that the cavalry service never had a better 
trained, better-appearing class of recruits than were sent to the 
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regiments from Jefferson Barracks during the last three years of its 
existence as a training school, and the deterioration in cavalry 
efficiency, resulting from the abandonment of the school, would soon 
become apparent if the service had benefited from it a while longer. 
It is not believed that the army fully realized the good work which 
the school was doing; for if it had been fuily appreciated it would 
never have been disbanded. Under Colonels YounG and SuMNER, 
and a competent corps of commissioned and non-commissioned 
assistants, instruction was regular, thorough and systematic. 

There were four companies of instruction, to one of which the 
recruit was assigned on arrival at the depot. Instruction in dis- 
mounted drill was very thorough; its importance at this stage of 
the recruit’s career is yreat, when it is considered how little time 
can be devoted to dismounted drill after joining the regiment. 
Drills were invariably had under the supervision of one officer with 
each company. Mounted instruction was given for about three hours 
daily, and was under the immediate control of one officer, Captain 
Jounston, Eighth Cavalry. He devised a scheme of drill in the 
school of the trooper which systematically and gradually transformed 
green men into good horsemen, or else demonstrated their inability 
to become such, and led to their transfer or discharge. The recruits 
in the riding school were divided into classes, and were graduated 
from one class to the next higher. As soon as the men had learned 
all that was to be learned in one class he was passed into the next 
one. The average recruit completed his course in three months, 
and could then ride fairly well, besides having learned the names of 
all the equipments used in the service, the uses of each, and the 
points of the horse. From one to two hours daily were given to 


systematic instruction in the gymnasium for all recruits. In the 


evenings the gymnasium was open and lighted for such as cared to 
avail themselves of it. It was always well patronized at this time. 

The cavalry service was just beginning to feel the good effects 
from getting a class of thoroughly instructed recruits when the 
depot was disbanded, for until quite recently Jefferson Barracks 
was merely an unhealthy spot for assembling recruits, not drilling 
them. It should be the aim of every cavalry officer to have the re- 
cruiting depot for mounted instruction reéstablished. Jefferson 
Barracks is a good central point for the location of such a depot, 
and the reservation is large and advantageously located. Where 
formerly fevers abounded it is now a comparatively healthful place, 
and it is within ten miles of one of the largest and best horse mar- 
kets in the world—St. Louis, Mo. For these reasons it should be a 
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remount depot as well as a training depot for recruits. All the 
reasons wich exist against sending raw recruits direct to the regi- . 
ments apply equally to the practice of sending raw, untrained, per- 
haps half broken, horses direct from the contractor’s hands to a 
troop. It is too much to expect that the government will ever en- 
gage in horse farming on its own account, breeding and raising the 
animals needed for the public service as they should be bred and 
raised; but as the next best thing, let the horses be purchased 
without the intervention of the contractor by cavalry officers near 
the remount depot where they can be obtained best and fittest for 
the purposes for which they are required, and then let them be care- 
fully trained at the same depot at which the recruits are being 
trained; the same instructors could be utilized for both purposes. 
It is believed that the expense of a remount depot, and the addi- 
tional expense of sending horses to the regiments when required, 
would not be greater than incurred at present under the system of 
buying through contractors, and getting a class of plugs into the 
troops many of which have to be condemned before they have been 
in the service a year; for while there is always a hope that a worth- 
less soldier may desert, only death or the action of an inspector can 
rid the army of a worthless horse. The horses should be sent to the 


regiments when called for, and, on arrival, would at once be ready 
to take their places in ranks without any more training, with 
doubtful results, as at present. 





FAIR LEATHER HORSE EQUIPMENTS. 


By CaApTaIN F, K. WARD, First CAVALRY. 


OR several years I have been of the opinion that fair or russet. 
leather would, for several reasons, be better than black leather 
for our service horse equipments. I have discussed the matter with 
many cavalry officers, some of them men of long experience, and 
have never found one who was not of the same opinion. Since 
coming to this post I have learned that some time ago there was sent 
up from here a recommendation for a change to fair leather. This 
recommendation has not been heard from, but doubtless the change 
would be made if it were known that cavalry officers were unani- 
mous in desiring it, for fair leather equipments would not be any 
more expensive than those we now have, and I believe they would 
prove more durable and better in other respects. 

I therefore venture to suggest a discussion of the subject through 
the JoURNAL, with a view to ascertaining and making known the 
opinions of cavalry officers throughout the service concerning it. 
In proposing it for discussion it will be proper for me to make a 
statement of my reasons for advocating the change; and as there is 
in the market fair leather which would be very unsuitable, it will 
be well to say first, that the kind which it is believed would be 
found not only suitable but in every respect better than the black 
leather now used, is that used in the good grade of California or 
cowboy saddles and equipments. 

The principal objections to black leather are that it is difficult 
to keep black, is difficult to clean, in fact, cannot be made perfectly 
clean, and therefore cannot be kept from soiling trousers, gloves, 
and whatever else comes in contact with it. There bas been a long 
search for a black dressing that would not rub off or soil clothing, 
and which at the same time would not injure the leather, but appar- 
ently such a dressing cannot be made. The Frank Miller dressing 
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looks well on new leather and does pretty well under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, but it will soil wet or damp trousers and gloves, as. 
many have found from experience, and a continued use of it will 
spoil the appearance of leather unless extraordinary care is exer- 
cised to wash off all of the old before a new coat is applied. The 
really water-proof dressings, such as the Acme, look well on first 
application, but a continued use of them soon seriously damages the 
leather and spoils its appearance also. The dressing furnished by 
the Ordnance Department will make leather black and keep it in 
good condition, but no amount of care in applying can keep it from 
being ruinous to clothing, and for that reason no one ever thinks of 
using it a second time. 

Fair leather, of the kind mentioned, is no more expensive than 
. black leather. It is handsome in appearance, can be quickly cleaned 
and easily kept in such condition that nothing will be soiled by it. 
By continued use it becomes gradually darker, and is then hand- 
somer in appearance than when new. To clean it and put it in 
perfect condition for use or for inspection, notbing more than a rag 
and a little soap and water would be necessary —things that are 
always on hand everywhere. There are no objections to such leather 
that I know of. 

The light artillery have in use a saddle with the seat and sweat 
leathers of fair leather, the remainder of the equipments being black. 
That is good so far as it goes, but it does not go farenough. There are 
still the black reins of the bridle to soil gloves, and the black parts of 
the saddle to soil clothing packed on it. Besides the mixture does not 
look well, and there is no decrease in the amount of time and labor 
required to keep the equipments in proper condition; also the ob- 
jectionable black dressing is stillindispensable. I would prefer such 
equipments to those we now have, because they must make a consid- 
erable saving in trousers, but I believe it would be still better, very 
much better, to have fair leather for every leather part of our cav- 
alry service horse equipments. 

With fair leather, all buckles, rings, staples, etc., should be of 
iron, nickel plated. Brass is hardly strong enough for staples and 
rings, and it leaves a brassy mark on anything long in contact with 
it. Iron rusts too easily, but iron nickel plated is easier to keep 
clean than brass, is much stronger, and probably no more expensive. 

In proposing this subject for discussion I at first thought of 
mentioning in connection with it some few other changes which 
might be considered desirable, but after further consideration have 
decided not to do so, for the reason that it will probably be better 
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to limit the discussion to such changes as it seems likely would be 
unanimously approved of by cavalry officers. We have had black 
leather so long throughout the military service that possibly some 
may at first think fair leather would be inferior or unmilitary in 
appearance. But looks should not weigh against utility, service- 
ability and cleanliness, and besides the great majority, if not all, ot 
those accustomed to both would undoubtedly agree that fair leather 
is the more handsome of the two kinds. It is generally used in for- 
eign services, and while we do not care to adopt anything on that 
ground alone, we certainly ought not to let ourselves remain behind 
in matters of utility and serviceability. 





CAVALRY IN MODERN WARFARE. 


By First LIEUTENANT HUGH J. GALLAGHER, SIXTH CAVALRY. 


HERE has been a tendency in recent years on the part of some 
military men to belittle the services that have been rendered by 
cavalry in modern wars, and also to predict for that branch of the 
service a diminishing sphere of action in future conflicts. In order 
to controvert these statements and beliefs, a resume of the operations 
of cavalry in the War of the Rebellion in this country, the war be- 
tween France and Prussia, and the war between Turkey and Russia, 
will not be inopportune. It is hardly necessary to go further back 
to show the importance of what has been accomplished by cavalry 
in recent times, and to determine what may be expected of it in the 
future. 

While a study of the campaigns of FREDERICK THE GREAT and 
NaApoLeon is necessary for a thorough comprehension of the “art 
of war,” it is more on account of the clear and concise way in which 
a knowledge of their campaigns and combinations enables the stu- 
dent to grasp the great principles of strategy, than to gain informa- 
tion in regard to the proper employment of the different kinds of 
troops. These two leaders-were masters of their art, and the lessons 
in strategy taught by them still retain the first place in the minds 
of military men. 

Leaders since their times have originated but little in this re- 
spect; not so, however, in regard to the proper handling of troops 
in campaigns and action. Here necessity forced changes; great 
modifications had to be made to meet the advancing improvement 
in arms—improvements which have not yet reached their limit, and 
which may cause still further and greater modifications. 

A study of the three wars mentioned will enable one to estimate 
what these modifications may be. Theorists may lay down rules 
and systems to be applied hereafter, without reference to what has 
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been done before, but in war, more than in any other science, it is 
necessary to refer to the past to determine the needs of the future; 
and for the American soldier to be prepared for what is to come, 
most particularly should he study the great War of the Rebellion in 
his own country. The conditions existing then will, to a large ex- 
tent, exist in any great disturbance that may hereafter occur, because, 
it being considered incompatible with the institutions of this country 
to maintain a large standing army, military matters are but little 
attended to, and the old adage, “In time of peace prepare for war,” 
is complied with to a very limited extent. 

From a study of the history of the War of the Rebellion one 
cannot fail to see that at its beginning there were defects, which, 
though repaired at a later day, should never have existed, and would 
not, if before the war, even a casual care had been given to the 
matter of military necessities. On account of the indifference on 
the part of the great mass of the people, it becomes incumbent upon 
military men in this country to ascertain to the fullest extent the 
defects which existed at the beginning and through a portion of the 
Rebellion, so that:if called upon in the future they may know them, 
and if possible be able to prevent their recurrence. 

How often do we see plans of campaign and battle, which, while 
in themselves of fine conception, are rendered futile or unsuccessful 
through lack of proper execution of details. This I think is one of 
the most striking lessons of the war. Ignorance of the country, 
ignorance of the position of the enemy, ignorance even of the exact 
position of their own troops, often rendered abortive well conceived 
plans. This is especially noticeable in the earlier stages of the war; 
and this fatal ignorance was undoubtedly due to a lack of a proper 
proportion of mounted troops, for it is above all else the function of 
mounted troops to scout, to reconnoiter, to obtain knowledge of the 
country, the position and location of the enemy, to find roads and 
positions for their own army. 

Witness the hopeless ignorance of the country displayed by the 
Federal troops after the evacuation of Yorktown and during the 
march upon Williamsburg, where a whole division of HooKEr’s 
corps took the wrong road. General SmitH, who commanded this 
division, either had no mounted troops under his orders, or if he 
had he did not make use of them, otherwise he might have sent 
them a few miles ahead, and saved valuable time and prevented use- 
less marching. The presumption is strongly in favor of his not 
having them, because the proportion of mounted troops was ridicu 
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lously low, only 2,000 in an independent body, in an army that 
numbered 102,896 present for active service. 

It must appear to the student of history that had General 
McCLELLAN a sufficient body of cavalry under good leaders, he could © 
have followed the enemy so closely as not only to harass him in his 
retreat, but also to have prevented the stand made at Williamsbarg. 
On this point the ComTE DE Paris (while referring to the attempt of 
the Federal cavalry to overtake the enemy in retreat) says: “ What- 
ever might have been SroneMAn’s diligence in other respects he 
could not seriously have embarrassed LonestReeEt’s march, for un- 
forseen accidents (one of which was the straying of a division 
referred to above) supervened to delay still further the infantry 
destined to sustain him, and thus deprived him of the last chance 
of overtaking him ip time.” 

It is certainly a just conclusion that had SToneMAN a sufficiently 
strong force at his disposal, he would not have been obliged to wait 
for the infantry to sustain him, but could have followed up the ad- 
vantage obtained by part of hiscommand. This conclusion appears 
the more just, from the fact that Lonestreet did not intend making 
a stand at Williamsburg, but, finding that his rear guard had made 
a successful resistance to the Federal advance, he countermarched 
and took position there. This would have been impossible for him, 
if the advance of the Federals had been sufficiently strong to drive 
his rear guard out of that position. 

Theraid by the Confederate General Stuart, shortly after the above 
events. during which he made a complete circuit of the Federal 
army, laying bare to the eyes of General LEE the position and weak 
points of McCLELLAN’s line, shows that the Confederates at least had 
already realized what aid they could obtain by daring but proper 
handling of mounted men. 

From the beginning of the war until after the fight at Brandy 
Station, the importance of the duties that could be performed by 
cavalry and its proper employment seem not to have been fully ap- 
preciated by the Federal authorities. This fight showed to the 
people of the North that their mounted soldiers, if properly led and 
given the opportunity, could cope successfully with those of the 
South. 

The Confederates, from the first, used their cavalry with effect. 
We find them under their admirable leader, Stuart, ever on the 
alert, appearing unexpectedly on the flanks or in the rear of the 
Federal army. In the raid previously referred to Stuart found but 
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two squadrons of Federal cavalry guarding the flanks of their im- 
mense army. 

In describing the maneuvers preceding and during the battle of 
Chancellorsville, the Comre DE Paris, repeatedly deplores the ab- 
sence of the Federal cavalry, which instead of being employed in 
the performance of their more legitimate duties of advance guard, 
and as a screen to conceal the movements of HooKErR’s army, were 
sent off on a raid to annoy the enemy’s rear and to threaten his 
communications. This evidently was not the time to send them 
away, while the main body was marching to take position and fight 
a battle on unknown ground. Had General STonEMAN, with his 
cavalry been in the advance to learn the topography of the country 
and insure the possession of the most advantageous positions, he 
could have done so thoroughly, thus preventing the confusion that 
followed, and which was undoubtedly due to General HooKker’s 
ignorance of the importance of the positions his troops first occu- 
pied, and an exaggerated idea of the resistance of the enemy. By 
sending away his cavalry he rendered possible the flank march of 
General Jackson, which it is plain could not have been successfully 
made had the Eleventh Corps been shielded by even the smallest 
number of cavalry any careful commander would have deemed neces- 
sary. Instead of this reasonable precaution, history states that there 
were but thirty-five cavalrymen to clear this entire corps. In this 
case the fault lay not in the number of mounted troops, but in their 
improper handling by failing to use them, to clear the advance, 
screen the movements and guard the flanks of the main body. 

The small body of cavalry that General Hooker did retain with 
him on this occasion made itself felt during the battle, when, under 
General PLEASANTON, it charged an advancing line of JAcKson’s 
troops, delaying them long enough to permit disposition to be made 
to meet them on a more equal footing than existed previous to the 
charge. From this time on, and more particularly after the fight at 
Brandy Station, the cavalry of the Army of the Potomac appears to 
have been handled with skill and success. 

It would be impossible in an article of this kind to detail even a 
reasonable portion of their maneuvers; suffice it to say, that we find 
them everywhere employed as they should be, clearing the way and 
guarding the flanks until the time of Gettysburg, where their ser- 
vices were such as to deserve a more extended notice. The immense 
service here effected by the cavalry rendered certain the successful 
issue of that battle. The gallant General Burorp, by holding the 
Confederate advance at bay until the arrival of the infantry, en- 
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abled the Army of the Potomac to assemble in the strong positions 
around Gettysburg. Had reliance been placed upon the infantry 
alone, the Confederates would probably have secured the advantage 
of position, and when we consider the struggle that followed, it 
must be admitted that the result would have been in favor of the 
Confederates. 

In this campaign is seen the same fault that occurred at Chan- 
cellorsville, but this time on the part of the Confederates. General 
Stuart had separated himself from General Lrg, thus depriving the 
Southern leader of the same advantages that General HookER was 
deprived of at Chancellorsville. General LEE disclaimed responsi- 
bility for this action on the part of his subordinate. This can 
readily be believed when we consider the judgment always shown 
by that distinguished leader. General Stuart returned, however, 
when the battle was still in progress, and attempted a maneuver 
which was brilliant in its conception and would have been attended 
with disastrous results to the Federal army had it been successful ; 
but this time the Northern cavalry was in its proper place, and in 
one of the most thorough cavalry fights of the war prevented Stuart 
from attaining his object. 

After the battle the Federal cavalry vigorously pushed the pur- 
suit, and were as vigorously resisted by that of the Confederates, 
who could not, however, prevent the former from destroying trans- 
portation and capturing prisoners in large numbers. 

The interesting details of the operations of cavalry during and 
after the battle of Gettysburg are of more than passing interest to 
the cavalryman. They show the cavalry of the Army of the Poto- 
mac performing the important duties of scouting, reconnoitering, 
guarding the flanks and clearing the advance; they show them 
fighting on foot and in the saddle, with pistol, saber and carbine. 
I will quote one short extract from the “ Records of the Rebellion,” 
because it refers to my own regiment, and this is by no means the 
only time its designation appears in these records or in history. 
General Merritt, in his report of the operations of the Reserve 
Brigade after the battle of Gettysburg, states: ‘During these com- 
bats there were some dashing, telling charges made. I mention one 
made by the Sixth U. S. Cavalry, followed by the First U. S. Cav- 
alry, on the Boonesborough and Hagerstown road. In both of these 
the enemy was severely punished, and captures were made in hand- 
to-hand conflicts.” 

In justice to our critics, one circumstance in connection with the 
battle of Gettysburg should be mentioned, namely: The charge 
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made by the Federal cavalry against the right of the Confederate 
line. Although desperate and bold, it inflicted but little damage 
upon the Southern army, while it deprived the Federals of the ser- 
vices of a gallant officer and many brave men. This may be referred 
to as an argument that cavalry will not again charge infantry, but it 
is by no means conclusive, nor are the many other instances of failure 
under similar circumstances that may be cited. As far back as the 
battle of Waterloo we find the British squadrons successfully resisting 
the repeated charges of the bravest troops of France; yet charges 
of this kind have since been made, and probably will be again, for 
there is a certain spirit of reckless daring that pervades a body of 
cavalry that time and example seem unable to displace, and which 
impels them to deeds, without regard to consequences. 

I do not wish to be understood as advocating charges of the kind 
made at Gettysburg, but because that was a failure it does not follow 
that charges by cavalry may not yet be effected with success against 
infantry under proper conditions.- There are circumstances under 
which they would still be justifiable, as against a wavering, retreating 
or disorganized line, or against a confused mass, but against a firm 
and organized body of infantry, if made at all, it should be under 
the most favorable circumstances, and to accomplish some object 


that could not be accomplished in any other way, as in the charge 
made by the German cavalry before Metz, to which I will refer later. 


There can be no doubt that as the firearm improves the chances 
of success in these charges diminish, but the same may be said in 
the case of infantry against infantry. In both cases the oppor- 
tunity should be awaited and the conditions such as to justify hopes 
of success or the sacrifice of a number of men. 

From after the battle of Gettysburg until the close of the war 
the cavalry in the Army of the Potomac played a conspicuous part 
in all operations, and the full importance of this branch of the ser- 
vice seems to have been thoroughly realized. A brief reference to 
some of the most noted of their exploits will show the correctness 
of this statement. 

The first of General SHERIDAN’s raids is pithily described in the 
“Memoirs of General GRANT”’ as follows: ‘SHERIDAN, in this mem- 
orable raid, passed entirely around LEE’s army, encountering his 
cavalry in four engagements, and defeated them in all; recaptured 
400 Union prisoners, and killed and captured many of the enemy ; 
destroyed miles of railroad and telegraph, and freed us from annoy- 
ance by the cavalry of the enemy for more than two weeks.” 
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Again, in the Shenandoah Valley, in all the operations of General 
SHERIDAN, the importance of the work done by the Federal cavalry 
cannot be overestimated. At the battle of Winchester, besides dis- 
puting their ground bravely after their retreat began, they were in 
the afternoon, when order had been restored, sent by both flanks 
and reached the enemy’s rear, adding greatly to the confusion of 
General EaR.y’s retreat, and capturing many pieces of artillery. 

In the operations before Petersburg, it may be said without 
exaggeration that the Federal cavalry was never idle. They were 
constantly menacing or attacking the flanks and rear of the enemy, 
and in the final struggle that led to Lex’s surrender the bold and 
successful pursuit effected by the cavalry put the finishing touches 
to the great war. 

I have not referred to the operations of cavalry in the West and 
Southwest; not on account of their unimportance, but because it is 
impossible to enter into them as I should wish in an article of this 
kind, yet to pass them over without a brief mention would be inex- 
cusable. 

Would any reference to cavalry be complete without the names 
of Foxrest, Morgan, GRIERSON, WILSON, STREIGHT and CARTER? 
The two first mentioned as chiefs of independent bodies of Southern 
cavalry performed exploits a description of which read more like 
the romances of knights of old than the deeds of matter-of-fact 
men. Appearing in the most unexpected places, with the sudden- 
ness of a thunder-clap, they captured prisoners and outlying posts, 
destroyed roads, trains and supplies, and kept the Northern army 
in a constant state of suspense. All the efforts of the Northern 
cavalry were without avail against these men, until, like their 
brethren in the East, they had to submit to overwhelming numbers. 

The raid made by General Moraan in Kentucky, Indiana and 
Ohio, will go down in history as one of the boldest enterprises ever 
conceived and attempted in warfare. 

The Federal cavalry, too, although overshadowed for a time,was 
not without its examples of bravery and endurance. The memor- 
able raid conducted by General CarTER against the Virginia & East 
Tennessee Railroad, in which he marched four hundred and sixty- 
five miles in nine days, in the meantime destroying the railroad for 
a distance of nineteen miles, is a good example of what the North- 
ern cavalry accomplished. 

General GRIERSON also conducted a raid that was prolific of re- 
sults favorable to the Northern cause. A fitting climax to the great 
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and daring cavalry operations in the West was the invasion rather 
than raid of General WiLson with a magnificent body of mounted 
troops twelve thousand strong. Besides accomplishing other great 
results he succeeded in putting an end to annoyance by the Southern 
partisans. 

In both the East and West the one fact is apparent: that the 
number and importance of the duties performed by cavalry were 
constantly on the increase, and its numbers were augmented to keep 
pace with the demands made upon it, until at the end of the war we 
find it a body of eighty thousand, while at the beginning three 
thousand is probably an exaggeration of its strength. 

This war has furnished useful lessons to military students all over 
the worid. The practice of fighting on foot here attained its greatest 
development, and may be said to have completely changed the tac- 
tics of cavalry in battle. It is hard to foresee to what extent this 
practice may be carried, if there can be united to the speed of the 
cavalrymen the advantage also of a foot soldier. 

In commencing this article I had intended to make extended 
reference to the operations of the French and German cavalry during 
the Franco-Prussian War, but as the lessons of that war are in a 
great measure similar to those of the War of the Rebellion, I will 
note only a few that, in my opinion, are the most striking and the 
best adapted to show what can be done by a well organized and well 
commanded body of cavalry. 

After the battle of Woerth the German cavalry was pushed for- 
ward, and by forced marches forestalled the French in the possession 
of the crossings of the Moselle, thus saving the German army the 
task of forcing these crossings or rebuilding the bridges which the 
French would probably have destroyed had they been aware of the 
movements of the German army towards them, but they were pre- 
vented from gaining any information as to these movements by the 
German cavalry, which successfully screened all the movements of 
its army from the French. 

In the battle before Metz eight hundred of the German cavalry 
charged a corps of French infantry, broke through their line, dis- 
abled their artillery and delayed them long enough to permit dis- 
position to meet them to be made by the German infantry. 

At Mars-La-Tour the French and German cavalry were engaged 
and some gallant charges were made. Many useful lessons as to the 
proper employment of cavalry against cavalry have been drawn 
from this battle. 
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With the exception of the charge of cavalry against infantry re- 
ferred to above, although several times attempted in different battles, - 
very little success was obtained; but in all the cases that failed the 
charge was made against firm, organized infantry, armed with re- 
peating rifles, circumstances which should have precluded the at- 
tempt, and probably will do so in future. 

This war, while teaching that when infantry is armed with re- 
peating rifles, the effectiveness of*cavalry in battle is reduced, it 
shows that it has a more extended field of operations in other 
respects, especially in the performance of outpost duty, reconnoi- 
tering, screening the movements of the main body, and securing for 
them safety in advancing. 

Much of the success obtained by the Germans must be attributed 
to the effective manner in which these duties were performed by 
their cavalry, and the ill success of the French to the imperfect man- 
ner in which their cavalry performed them. This was shown when 
the French army, under McManon, attempted to relieve Marshal 
BAZAINE, & movement in which concealment was a necessity, and for 
which purpose the French cavalry should have been employed. So 
totally unaware were the French of the presence of the Germans 
that the first intimation they had of it was the bursting of Prussian 
shells in their camp. This, a certain author says, was the prelude 
to the disaster at Sedan. 

In the war between Russia and Turkey the Russian cavalry 
played an important part. Their duties were mostly confined to 
reconnoitering, pursuing, and acting as advance guard. As a pur- 
suing force they probably achieved the greatest success. From the 
passage of the Balkans, after the fall of Plevna, they gave no rest to 
the Turkish army. Seconded by the infantry, they captured many 
prisoners, outlying posts, and such a quantity of supplies as not only 
to fully supply their own army but to seriously cripple that of the 
enemy. 

The greater part of this war was consumed in the siege and de- 
fense of Plevna, so that mounted troops did not have a very extended 
field in which to display their usefulness. After the siege a series 
of disasters occurred to the Turkish army, which was almost con- 
stantly on the run, thus giving the Russian cavalry a sphere of action 
in which it shown most brilliantly, and by its energy and vigor 
added greatly to the speedy termination of the struggle. 

From a study of the operations of cavalry during these three 
wars I am convinced that a strong and well organized body of cav- 
alry is as essential to the successful conduct of a campaign to-day 
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as ever before. As war has been conducted in recent years, large 
masses of troops have been employed, and all the resources of 
strategy brought into play to a greater extent than in former times. 

For a strategical combination to be successful there are three 
requisites that can be secured only by a mounted force. They are 
as follows: 1st. The movements of the masses must be concealed ; 
2d. Their march must be uninterrupted and their prompt arrival at 
their destination insured; 3d. The position, location and probable 
strength of the enemy must be known. 

Unless a general is certain that he can secure these essentials 
through his cavalry chief, he cannot hope for the complete success 
of his plans. 











CONVERSATIONS ON CAVALRY; BY PRINCE KRAFT ZU 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 
By LIEUTENANT CARL REICHMANN, NINTH INFANTRY, U.S. ARMY. 


FOURTEENTH CONVERSATION (APRIL 25, 1886).—SUMMER EXERCISES. 

H. Having in the course of our discussions of the details of 
riding reached the beginning of the drill season, I propose to find 
out by what principles you want the drill of the several units gov- 
erned. 

S. By beginning your questions in this way you take all 
ground from underneath my principles. For I dislike to hear the 
word “drill season.” As I said before, drill should go on the whole 
year round. 

H. Admitted! You spoke of that the last time. But the fact 
remains that in our service we begin each fall the training of more 
than one-quarter of the men and one-tenth of the horses, and, more- 
over, many men and horses require retraining. 

S. Retraining must take place at all times during the year, 
whenever it is found necessary, not in winter alone. Practical 
riding in the terrain and the precise drill are the chief aims to be 
kept in view in the training of the recruits and remounts. When 
they have sufficiently progressed to be placed in ranks and drill 
with the squadron, I fail to see why, after the fall exercises, they 
should be allowed to get out of practice, or why drill should be sus- 
pended for eight or nine months. The fact that one-quarter of the 
men and one-tenth of the horses are to be newly trained, is no reason 
why the training of the others should be entirely suspended during 
the greater part of the year; why, during three-quarters of the year, 
the riding square should be not only a means to an end, but an end; 
why the squadron should be deprived of its routine in drill; and 
why the young men should be systematically made to forget what 
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they have just learned. This often advocated principle of mine 
should be carried out. 

H. Could not this “forgetting” be obviated by recitation in the 
regulations, limited in scope according to the several grades? 

8S. No; not at all. The memorizing of the regulations would 
not do it. After individual riders are able to ride independently 
and firmly, the precise drill depends on a number of aids and expe- 
dients learned by practice alone and easily forgotten in the absence 
of practice, as General von ScuMIDT very correctly says in his “In- 
structions for Cavalry.’ Now, as I argued the last time, we must 
be ready to take the field at any time. For that reason we must 
insist that drill never cease. If the squadron cannot be formed in 
four platoons, you may drill in two platoons, or in four single-rank 
platoons, which we discussed the last time, or with open files with 
intervals between the riders, or in skeleton—not every day, but as 
often as necessary to keep the men of all grades and ranks well 
posted in drill. 

H. The last time you dissipated the doubts set forth by me, 
whether the horses would be able to stand constant physical train- 
ing. To-day, it occurs to me, that constant drill might ruin the 
horses; for it is not to be denied that every drill season runs the 
horses down. 

S. Yes. That is due to our present method, and is generaily 
considered a matter of course. The horses are ridden to exhaustion 
in order to make them quiet. That certainly reduces them, but 
without rendering them obedient. As soon as they have been rested 
and fed, they are no more obedient than before. As soon as you fix 
a certain season for drill, everything is crowded into it and the 
horses are overworked. In that short period the men must not only 
learn everything they would otherwise learn in the course of the 
whole year, but also everything they have forgotten during the long 
suspension of drill. 

H. It is plain to me that if drill is kept up the whole year round, 
there is no necessity for learning much in a brief space of time. 

S. Let us call the child by the right name, “cramming much.” 
Cramming will invariably produce ennui, and, for heaven’s sake, no 
ennui on service! If the men have simply learned riding, indi- 
vidual riding, controlling their horses, they will easily learn the drill 
evolutions; the drill will, so to speak, go off by itself. It is in this 
way alone that the men can keep their minds on their business, and 
cramming becomes as unnecessary as overworking. 

H. It would be worth while to make the experiment of having 
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one or more squadrons drill throughout the year now and then in 
order that they may be spared more during the so-called drill season 
fixed by the authorities. 

S. It is not necessary to make the experiment. With the 
squadrons under my command, and afterward with the regiment, I 
have drilled in all seasons and they stood it splendidly. They re- 
mained in hand, I did not have to overwork them, they did not fall 
off in any season, did not need to be spared or specially fed in any 
season, drilled steadily and confidently, more particularly in broken 
ground. The assembly and rally I have never seen better performed 
by any troops. I beg that you will not misunderstand me or be- 
lieve that I am bragging. I dislike to speak of my own achieve- 
ments. I mention this matter merely because it is the experiment 
you propose. 

H. Do you think it would be easy to have such an innovation 
generally adopted? 

S. It is no innovation at all. It is not a method of my inven- 
tion. It is,as I have stated before, the method pursued in the train- 
ing of the cavalry cf FREDERICK THE GREAT, and it may be asserted 
that it is a tried method, which has never been surpassed. It has 
proven its worth by its results. I have simply rescued it from the 
rubbish heap of oblivion. 

H. Yet it willappear an innovation to all who have been trained 
under our method, and who faithfully believing themselves working 
within a most excellent scheme, have not troubled themselves about 
improvements. But, besides, certain regimental drill seasons have 
to be fixed for all regiments not quartered in one garrison, not to 
mention larger exercises. The regiment will, of course, want a 
squadron drill season preceding the regimental drill. 

S. Even ifthe regimental commander should fix certain squadron 
drill seasons, contrary to my ideas just explained, the squadron 
commander would come out better by keeping up the drill through- 
out the year because his squadron would then not run down during 
the drill season. I can guarantee that from my own experience. 

H. It will relieve all those timid minds diseased with inspection 
fever. I have a warm heart for such sufferers, since the disease roots 
in too much zeal and in blind obedience. 

S. However pardonable and human the origin of this disease 
may be, it is no less injurious to the proper rider spirit, producing 
as it does that soul-killing cramming for inspection, in squadron drill 
as well as in ball riding. ; 

H. I cannot contradict you on this point, for you are probably 
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aware from my letters on infantry, how I am opposed to all cram- 
ming for inspection in all military exercises. 

S. Likewise,every sufferer from inspection fever may,as regards 
riding inspections, console himself with the assurance that even in 
the mere riding inspection within the riding square he will come 
out better by following my principles, than by cramming. 

H. That point we settled to our satisfaction the last time. 

S. True; but I constantly revert to it, not alone because I con- 
sider individual training through the medium of individual riding 
the main foundation, but also because in the time of summer drills 
and exercises I deem it of first importance that this foundation of 
all cavalry training, this individual riding, be practiced constantly, 
daily. 

H. In accordance with the dictum of FREDERICK THE GREAT 
cited by you the last time: “Soignez les détails, ils sont le premier 
pas pour la victoire.” 

S. Not that alone, for the dictum holds good for all arms. In 
the cavalry the training in riding is more particularly the prerequi- 
site of all proficiency, in the hall as on the drill ground, in the peace 
maneuvers as in battle with the enemy. If cavalry would claim 
reliability, it is a prerequisite that every rider be firm in the saddle 
and master of his horse, above all the leaders, the officers. 

H. I bave an idea that at some other place the king spoke more 
in detail on this individual training of the hérsemen. 

S. He says (Oeuvres de FREDERIC LE GRAND): “L’exercice de 
l'infanterie roule sur ses armes et sur ses jambes. L’exercice de la 
cavalerie 4 dresser |’homme pour monter en écuyer et le cheval en 
lobéissance. Cette école demande des peines infinies; pour que 
chaque homme monte comme un écuyer il faut qu'un escadron soit 
dressé homme par homme cheval par cheval, et cela pour ainsi dire, 
toute l’armée. Cela est d’autant plus nécessaire que si l’on veut que 
cette machine joue ensemble, il faut que chaque ressort soit travaillé 
avec le méme soin.” (Comp. KAEHLER.) 

H. I believe we agreed on the soundness of that principle the 
last time, and may limit ourselves to-day to the question of how you 
would like to have the drill managed. 

S. The last time we discussed in detail the “how” of individual 
training only. If I am to develop my idea of the drill of the troop, I 
must again start from the trained rider, individual, and explain how 
I mean to weld the individuals into an unit. 

H. Do not the regulations explain that sufficiently? 

S. No. The regulations are the rule, how the movements are 
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to be made, not how they are to be taught. The brief hints in para- 
graphs 50 and 59 of how to pass from the easy to the difficult, are 
not sufficient, and, for the most part, do not receive sufficient atten- 
tion. 

H. It is true, if we follow the sequence in which the regulations 
take up squadron drill, and were to begin the training with para- 
graph 63, we would begin with the most difficult. 

S. Let me, therefore, begin with the atom, the mounted cavalry- 
man. The training of the horse is the first thing. All work devoted 
to the training of the man is thrown away, if the horse is deficient. 
It is, therefore, as repeatedly emphasized by me, not sufficient to 
train the horse with a view to what it must accomplish at the in- 
spections on the riding and drill grounds, but the animal must also 
be practically trained for war service; its intelligence must be roused 
and developed. In the ranks thigh and rein should keep the horse 
in position and balance; elsewhere it should be ridden with slight 
support, in order that it may look out for itself, step freely, and 
-plant its feet as its safety demands. It follows that the short rein 
will have a detrimental effect on good, steady drill, as on all practi- 
cal riding. It will lead the horseman into hanging on by the reins, 
into holding back in the long gallop, deprive the horse’s mouth of 
feeling, and result in a complete cessation of the rider’s control over 
the horse. Too short a rein will prevent the horse from stepping 
out, from properly extending himself; he will lose the regulation 
step and be unable to go the long gallop otherwise than by forcibly 
pulling and dragging the rider along. 

H. Do you find that the mistake of riding with too short a rein 
is intentionally committed in many regiments? 

S. It is quite frequent, and the result of the grafting of other 
systems of riding on military riding, from “kniebeln” in the hall, 
as ultimate object, up to racing, which seeks the fifth leg in the 
horse’s mouth. It is necessary to check this irregularity, for this 
being dragged along by the reins has become quite common in mili- 
tary riding and impairs the capacity of the horses. Just imagine 
to yourself how the loss of control over the horses will influence 
their obedience, and how precision of drill will suffer from it. If 
the horses become recalcitrant at the gallop, where is the guarantee 
for the compact charge and the quick rally? The troop is no longer 
in the leader’s hand. 

H. Too short « rein and hanging on by the rein lies in the 
nature of the rider who does not feel at home on horseback, and 
becomes nervous when he rushes through the air at high speed. It 
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is human that he should want to prevent a motion more rapid than 
contemplated by himself, and this he accomplishes by a sharp pull 
of the rein. 

S. This remark of yours leads me back to my previous asser- 
tion, that the fault lies in the precipitation of the training of the 
recruit in the first elements of riding, because frequently the chief 
consideration, the confirmation of the seat, is slurred over. Who- 
ever cannot ride a long hunting gallop without holding on by the 
reins, is unfit for cavalry service. He endangers order in ranks, 
nor is he fit for horse training, because he has not sufficient seat to 
guide a horse lightly. Yet many such men are employed for train- 
ing. Where it is done the horses are, of course, badly broken. As 
soon as anything is demanded of them outside the exercise ground 
and outside of the daily routine, they get more or less out of hand 
and position, and become refractory. That produces a dislike so 
frequently met with in the squadrons toward individual riding and 
riding in dispersed order. : 

H. It is not surprising if such squadrons are afraid, lest lively 
paces make the horses refractory, and lest much riding in dispersed 
order endanger steadiness and order in close drill and the compact 
charge. 

S. This fear is wholly without justification. With properly 

trained horses and riders the very opposite is the case. The fact 
that the horses are not up to the bit, which you may observe in so 
many squadrons, and which finds expression in holding back and in 
a forcible bracing agatnst the bit, results from this, that neither man 
nor horse has been taught how to ride forward correctly. Lulling 
the horses to sleep when riding on the riding square with distances, 
the indolent and sleepy gait, had been mistaken for steadiness, the 
lessons exhibited had been mistaken for the result of the men’s 
‘riding. For the most part the horses had done everything by them- 
selves; they had executed the commands by themselves in order to 
escape the aids and to remain behind, hand and thigh. You believe 
you have before you a squad which is in obedience. That illusion 
will disappear as soon as you ask them to show their individual 
riding, be it on the riding square or in dispersed order. In the 
former you will become aware of draggling, creeping paces, the men 
cannot ride a straight course, you see at once how unwilling the 
horses are to leave the square in which they had settled down so 
comfortably with their riders. In the dispersed order you will see 
the contrary. The horses bolt like mad and show a refractoriness 
to which the riders are quite unequal. 
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H. Iam not surprised that squadrons in which riding stands 
on that level should have a prejudice against all exercises which 
might interfere with their so-called steadiness. 

S. To be lulled to sleep is almost as comfortable and pleasant as 
sleeping. If it has come to this, that those lulled to sleep are ad- 
mired and highly commended, it is natural that they should shun 
and fear the awakening. But this awakening will be brought about 
by the charge, by the combat in dispersed order, and by the demand 
for a quick rally. The end and aim of all cavalry training is the 
close charge, and the quick rally from the dispersed order. How 
cun you expect with certainty close charges and quick rallying on 
the part of horsemen who, even when riding by themselves, cannot 
keep their horses on a straight course with both reins at a lively 
pace ? 

H. Now I understand why you have reverted with so much 
prolixity to individual training, though we meant to discuss drill as 
a whole. You mean to pass systematically from individual training 
to the movements in dispersed order, from the latter through the’ 
medium of rallying to close formations. 

S. You have guessed it. It should be done in the first place by 
small squads before teaching and practicing it by platoon or 
squadron. I must remind you, however, that the movements in dis- 
persed order, and the rally from it, form no part of the drill and can 
only be accomplished by individual riding. We then use individual 
riding not only as a means to an end, but also as an end in drilling. 
For that reason it is neither sufficient nor Well to give the men 
scanty instruction in it during the drill season. On the contrary, 
it should be the end and aim of cavalry training to make the men 
independent from the moment of his entry in the service. For on 
the independence of every individual, on his ability to control his 
horse and to obey in unison with the horse, depends the assembly,” 
combat discipline, the close charge, the quick rally, the control by 
the leaders in critical moments in the face of the enemy, the use of 
arms, the success and efficiency of cavalry. 

H. But you stated just now that the vehement closed charge 
was the chief aim of the training. On it rests the fate of the 
cavalry. 

S. Both cover each other and are identical, for without this 
independence of the individual rider the closed, vehement charge is 
not assured. I concede that I have not enlarged sufficiently on the 
full gallop and its development. The terrain permitting, the men 
should practice their horses in the full gallop every day. It is part 
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of the “tummeln.” Full gallop is a gait like every other. The 
riders should not think that they are undertaking something extra- 
ordinary by giving their horses their heads, otherwise they would 
never be free from excitement before the charge. This excitement 
has an injurious effect on the “compactness” and on the obedience 
of the horses. The men should, therefore, feel at home on horse- 
back as much at a full gallop as at a walk. He should also have 
that self-confidence when mounted which is indispensable to the 
cavalryman, and which flows from the consciousness of control over 
the horse. Without this consciousness and without this self-confi- 
dence there can be no enterprising cavalry. Delight in risk and 
danger is its element; without it, success is impossible. 

H. Have you formulated any special scheme of how to pass 
from individual riding to the movements in dispersed order, and 
from the latter to the close combat formations? 

S. Formulated? No; I have borrowed and accepted it from 
the tried method in which FREDERICK THE GREAT trained his cavalry. 
Thirty-five years ago I rescued it from the cavalry rubbish heap 
where it had been thrown when riding hall and drill ground were 
made ultimate objects; from the same heap of rubbish from which I 
rescued individual riding. In this manner I trained the two squad- 
rons which I have commanded in the course of my service, and | 
found that the method still holds good. 

H. Does not your method differ from the one prescribed in 
paragraph 59, of the drill regulations, dated July 5, 1876? 

S. No; I don’t want to differ from the regulations. The regu- 
lations are our gospel. But we find that the exercises of paragraph 
59 are, as a rule, treated in much too stepmotherly a manner. Too 
little timé and labor are devoted to them. I make them my special 
object, especially those forms which the men use when riding by 
themselves aad not in close formation. Just as the recruit is not 
instructed in the handling of the reins until he has a firm seat, so 
we should not pass on to drill in close formation until the move- 
ments in dispersed order have been sufficiently practiced. 

H. For practicing the troop in the gaits the regulations recom- 
mend riding with open files with an interval of a horse’s length; 
afterwards in two open ranks, with a distance of one or two horses’ 
lengths. 

S. It is a very excellent exercise, which is not sufficiently prac- 
ticed. The regulations expressly lay down these formations for use 
in training the horses to gallop. They furnish an excellent prepara- 
tion for a good, steady drill, and have the advantage that the man is 
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constantly compelled to ride, to influence his horse himself, and can- 
not allow himself to be taken in tow by the mass. In galloping in 
ranks it is of first importance to do it so that much ground is gained 
and the horses do not become excited. In contradistinction to the 
gallop employed for training purposes on the riding square, the 
gallop for practical purposes should be ridden long and flat, and 
with but slight gathering. It should never be forgotten that the 
drill gallop should gain more ground than the trot, otherwise the 
latter would suffice. The most practical manner of training horses 
to gallop before we make them go in one or two open ranks, with 
more or less regard for direction, is, according to my experience, in 
swarms, small at first and greater afterwards. In this manner we 
meet most effectively the faults of holding back, of being dragged 
along by the rein, which so injuriously affects the ability to turn, 
the obedience and wind of the horse, and at any rate, render steadi- 
ness of drill impossible. In this manner we do not excite the 
ambition of the horses, which, much to the detriment of good order, 
like to convert any rapid movement in company into a race. In 
the swarm due regard can be had to every kind of temper. The 
horse can go as it likes. It receives no rude aids to keep up the 
gait and direction in ranks, and it is these rude aids that produce 
the horse’s excitement and fear of the gallop. That is done away 
with in the swarm. From the center of the circle the instructor can 
better observe every rider than if he were riding in front, and notice 
and correct faults of riding more quickly. Afterwards I had the 
swarms gallop on cut up ground and over obstacles, and after the 
gait had been established under these various conditions I passed on 
to movements with open ranks. In the swarm the men may alsd 
be practiced in following in dispersed order the movements of their 
officers. The chief consideration is never to lose an opportunity 
for practicing the rally from dispersed order. 

H. I should think that this course of drill would require much 
more time than the method now in vogue. 

S. It only seems so at the beginning; it is the same, however, 
as with a thorough treatment of the first preparatory aids to re- 
mounts, and with the cultivation of a good seat of the recruit. The 
time so spent is fully compensated for later. I assure you, that in 
this manner I reached the result that the obedience of man and horse 
was implicit, that the squadrons rode mobile, confident and adroit in 
the terrain, and charged well closed. 

H. When and how was the time devoted to drill by swarm and 
in dispersed order compensated for? 
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S. The rider who takes delight and has skill in exercising his 
horse, manages it with greater skill in dispersed order, and learns 
the latter more quickly. Riding in close formations is then child’s 
play for him, for he knows and feels that he masters his horse, and 
that he can ride where and how he pleases. Rapid and confident 
riding in ranks requires, above all, obedience. Any further drill 
will then present no difficulties at all, if the men are firm in indi- 
vidual riding, in the dispersed order, in the swarm, and in rallying. 
If we adhere to the following three points: (1) Uniform gaits and 
paces, (2) ample distance between ranks, (3) habituating the men 
to look straight to the front and not to look at the direction, the 
training in the drill formations of the regulations will be mere play. 
The touch during drill should always be loose, to permit the horses 
to step out without hindrance. In the charge alone must the ranks 
be closed. What I am demanding can easily be done by cavalry 
which has learned to control its horses. Here, likewise, as in indi- 
vidual riding and in riding on the square, I can comfort those suffering 
from inspection fever. The method proposed by me, and in vogue 
under FREDERICK THE GREAT, leads to the end more certainly and 
quickly, results in greater precision of drills, and gives a better re- 
sult at inspection than the lulling to sleep, the cramming. 

H. It is all the more surprising to me that, as you say, the drill 
is not invariably begun with the forms of the dispersed order, fol- 
lowed by rallying. 

S. The reason, in part, is that in the training not sufficient im- 
portance is attached to individual riding, without which this 
‘method is impracticable. It also lies in the sweet force of habit, 
this ‘“‘wetnurse of man,” as ScHILLER makes WALLENSTEIN Call it, 
from the times when hall and drill ground were ultimate objects. 
That practice in the movements of dispersed order has received too 
stepmotherly a treatment, has largely been brought about by the 
circumstance that they appear far back in the regulations, in the 
fifth chapter. For that reason many believe themselves authorized 
to consider them as secondary matters that may be slurred over, if 
time happens to be short. Very rarely is the dispersed order con- 
sidered as means to the end of putting the troop in the leader’s hand, 
as splendid preparation for confirming obedience, the drill, and com- 
bat discipline; and yet dispersed order is all of that. With horses 
which simply follow one in the rear of the other and, as a body, 
have been put to sleep, on the square, or in the drill movements, 
there will be hesitation to go through exercises in dispersed order 
on the drill ground. With such horses the troop is bound to get 
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out of hand in exercises in dispersed order. Where is the inde- 
pendence and self-activity of the individual man to come from if 
he is constantly held by his coat-tails? This limited obedience, 
this consequence of following in rear of each other in squads, and 
this going to sleep in the drill forms, is no more suitable for the 
military mount and the campaign rider than the lax discipline of a 
municipal guard is for the soldier. 

H. Individual riding and rallying from dispersed order to close 
formations is, then, a proper criterion of good mounted troops. 

S. So it is. How should obedience and initiative of obedience be 
possible on the part of the rider if he is unable to control his horse, 
if he is dependent on the horse, if, however willing, be is not always 
able to obey? I tell you the best touchstone of battle discipline and 
of the trusty, adroit riding of a regiment, is the prompt and quick 
rally, not on the habitual drill ground, but in strange terrain. 

H. For this reason FREDERICK THE GREAT prescribes that after 
each charge a charge of foragers should be ridden, adding: “But 
the fellows must be instructed that [ don’t want it done that way 
before the enemy, but that it is done this way in peace time to teach 
them how to rally quickly, because in war a charge will invariably 
throw the rascals in disorder.” This we cited before. 

S. Good, quick rallying is difficult under war conditions, very 
difficult, and should, therefore, be unceasingly practiced in peace. 

H. It is asking a good deal of discipline, if, for instance, victo- 
rious cavalry is to cease the pursuit of the enemy the moment the 
trumpet calls. 

S. And the history of all wars furnishes many instances where 
the incipient victory of the cavalry was converted into total defeat 
through defective rallying. 

H. Still greater is the demand on discipline if the troop is to 
rally while retreating after defeat. 

S. A cavalry troop which can do that, is thereby safeguarded 
from panic. And no troop may so easily be seized by panic as 
cavalry, whose horses are not in obedience, and whose riders are not 
proficient in rallying. No troops when seized by panic are so 
utterly useless as cavalry. On proficiency in quick and prompt 
rallying depends the confidence cavalry should have in itself. 

H. The bravest cavalry which has not learnt how to rally, may 
compromise its honor, for if it is possible for a whole division to 
bolt to the rear in peace maneuvers, as you told me,when there was 
neither enemy nor danger, no bravery will safeguard from such acci- 
dents. 
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8. Quick rallying also facilitates the passage of difficult terrain 
and subsequent rapid assumption of close formations. Water courses 
(Strigau Water, and the creek in the battle of Chotusitz), woods, 
steep slopes, are passed “en debandade.” Beyond them a quick 
rally is made. A leader knowing that his troop is able to do this, 
will lead more boldly than if he is timid and has to‘reflect whether 
he might not, while in disorder, come upon the enemy and be 
routed. Confidence in his troops makes the leader bold. Only in 
this way can he perform great things. Where they failed to mate- 
rialize, the cause lay in lack of understanding and confidence in 
the arm. 

H. Serypuirz’s greatest admirer, VARNHAGEN VON ENSE, says of 
him, “that during the last campaign of the Seven Years War under 
Prince Henry he did not fulfill the expectations of great deeds enter- 
tained of him. 

S. In this case it was not a lack of understanding, but certainly 
of confidence in the arm. The cavalry of 1762 was one totally 
ruined by six years of war. SrEyYDLITz understood his business too 
well not to see that he could not risk with this cavalry what he had 
risked with that of 1757. It was, therefore, the king’s care after the 
war to again train the cavalry in rallying in order that the cavalry 
leaders might be enabled to risk great things. For this reason when 
he made his inspections he selected close country for the charges. 
The squadrons were necessarily disordered in overcoming the diffi- 
culties of the terrain, and were required to rally with the utmost 
rapidity, in order that the shock might be delivered in close forma- 
tions. 

H. You certainly have some practical rules for training in 
prompt and correct rallying. 

8S. A few, yes. But I want to say that the troop must not only 
be practiced in passing quickly from dispersed order to close forma- 
tion, that it must be able not only to disperse quickly at the com- 
mand: “Disperse,” “March!” “March!” but also to continue the 
movement in dispersed order for some time. 

H. Even in riding through a deep forest? 

S. Not only that, but on many occasions not especially enumer- 
ated in this connection in the regulations. For instance, some 
squads are required to leave the line for pursuit at full speed. This 
is very proper on the drill ground for testing the riding efficiency 
of the men, but is impracticable before the enemy. It is, of course, 
perfectly proper to pursue in dispersed order, because this formation 
admits of more efficient use of arms, because ground is covered more 
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easily, and because it is not so hard on the horses as the close order, 
But if in war the enemy is to be pursued at full speed with “ March!” 
“March!” from a halt, the horses’ wind would soon be gone. On 
such occasions you have to ride for miles at a drill gallop, and some- 
times under some circumstances at the trot, and to retain control 
of your’ men in spite of the disorder, direct them, and, when neces- 
sary, close them together for the charge. A horse can gallop a long 
time, but at full speed it will go but a brief while. Cavalry which, 
in pursuit, overtaxes its horses by premature full speed, runs the 
risk of being overthrown by the smallest reserve of the enemy. 

H. For the charge on an artillery position the dispersed order 
is expressly prescribed by the regulations. 

S. It is the best formation for the purpose, for the enemy’s fire 
cannot have the same intensity of effect on troops in dispersed as 
in closed order; the terrain can be better utilized and overcome; 
the very great distances now traversed under fire are passed over 
with greater ease and rapidity, because no regard is paid to the 
slower horses, and, lastly, falling or wounded horses do not produce 
disorder. Let us now examine such a charge when the riders have 
not been instructed in individual riding or in making sustained 
movements in dispersed order. I assume that 2,000 meters only are 
to be traversed. If you at once command: “ Disperse!” “ March!” 
“March!” the charge will never succeed. Not being practiced in 
this formation the horses cling together in knots, and offer the most 
desirable kind of a target for the shells. The whole troop should 
therefore be able to make sustained movements with change of di- 
rection in dispersed order and at all gaits. 

H. The most difficult rallying in presence of the enemy is 
certainly rallying to the rear in retreat. 

S. That, also, is set forth in the regulations; these difficulties 
become apparent even in. peace. Unless we simply keep the sense 
and purport of the regulations in view we are apt to deduce from 
them direct contradictions. Paragraph 105, 2, says that in rally- 
ing to the rear the squadron should retire in dispersed order on a 
straight line. This, however, is to be understood as referring 
merely to the first elementary exercises in rallying on the drill 
ground. It is contradicted, as regards combat, by the requirements 
of paragraphs 101 and 109, that those retreating are not to mask 
the fronts of the reserves. When, in addition, the cavalry has 
maneuvered during the advance, in order to gain the enemy’s flank, 
as required by regulations, it will, when defeated, not be able to 
retire in the direction from which it came. Paragraph 322 says: 
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“A defeated detachment rallies under the protection of the nearest 
intact echelon.” This echelon will probably be on the line of the 
retreating body, which must, therefore, clear away from the front 
to enable the reserve to advance to the countercharge. In this 
sense the regulations demand expressly that the bodies which move 
in dispersed order remain capable of direction. Hence, it should 
be the first effort in drill to direct bodies in dispersed order. 

H. Llunderstand. You begin with riding by swarm? 

S. Yes. From it I pass, at the same pace, by signal or com- 
mand, to riding with open ranks and thence to closed ranks, and 
the reverse as soon as the gait of the drill gallop and trot is con- 
firmed. Next, I pass directly from the swarm to close formation, 
and the reverse. 

H. That will not ensure prompt rallying from the mélée, for in 
the swarm the men still preserve some kind of order. 

8S. True. With what I have explained, I gain a quick closing 
in of the riders, in swarm formation, for instance, in pursuit, after 
the passage of forests or other difficult terrain, etc. It is, at any 
rate, a good transition from the mélée to the rally. When the whole 
troop is dispersed, the leader should not omit to practice rallying in 
various directions and in all possible formations, at first at a walk 
or trot, with increasing efficiency in riding at full speed, at a halt, 
or in motion, by command or signal. The call er signal of the in- 
structor must be obeyed at once. For instance, if some of the squads 
happen to be on the squares, part engaged in exercises on the riding 
ground, and the squadron commander has the assembly sounded, 
every instructor must at once dismiss his men and let them ride by 
the shortest way in the direction from which the call sounded. It 
will much improve the drill and combat discipline. As the indi- 
vidual, when called by name, has to turn his horse at once and 
approach his superior at the most rapid gait, so the men of the pla- 
toons, squadrons, regiments, have to obey at once the trumpet call 
of assembly. They must ride in the direction from which the call 
came. That holds good for all circumstances, particularly for the 
combat. Senseless rushing up is not to be tolerated. The horses 
are to be parried in time from the sharp gaits and ridden quietly 
into ranks. The men will soon understand that the formation will 
be completed much more rapidly in this way. It should be strictly 
insisted upon that every man move into the ranks straight from the 
rear. Coming up sideways is not to be tolerated; it delays the 
formation, causes closing up, jostling, bad alignment and faulty 
formation. 
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H. Then you want the recruit, likewise, practiced in rallying, 
at first at a walk? 

S. Of course, as soon as they can guide their horses a little in 
some way, they are taught the elementary principles of rallying. 
When the men have absorbed them by daily practice; when they 
have learned to move in the swarm, and with open files and ranks; 
when every one is practiced in individual riding, the instruction in 
dispersed order, as prescribed by the regulations, will present no 
difficulties, and still less the drill in close formations. 

H. Unless the troop has been prepared in this way, there is 
danger lest it get out of the leader’s hand when in dispersed order? 

S. Certainly. That also becomes plain from the general prin- 
ciples laid down in Part Il, Section 1, Chapter V, paragraph 100. 
Hence dispersed order and movements in it must be practiced in 
the manner indicated, and becomes second nature to the men. It 
should be specially insisted upon, that in all movements by swarm, 
forward or to the rear, the officers (platoon leaders) be held respon- 
sible for the gait. They are to ride in advance of the men’s heads. 
During retreat it is the leader alone (including down to the squadron 
leader) who remains behind to keep the enemy in sight. Each pla- 
toon follows its leader and observes him. The platoon leaders 
observe the squadron leader. Signals are to be respected at once. 
The direction is taken toward the place whence the signal was 
sounded. In rallying in retreat the fronts of the reserves are to be 
unmasked. This riding in swarm order must be practiced daily at 
every drill. The men disperse or close in by signal or caution of 
the leader. Formation of line or squadron column should take place 
quickly. When each squadron is firm, it is practiced with several 
squadrons, finally with the whole regiment. 

H. I think we have now exhausted the movements in swarm 
order and the passing from it to the close formations, and might 
now discuss the drill proper in close formation. 

S. Nothing further remains to discuss, and hardly anything to 
practice. For if what we have discussed has become second nature 
to the men, the execution of all elementary evolutions by squadron 
or regiment becomes child’s play, as previously stated, especially if 
drill is never suspended, so that the little tricks required for “‘smooth” 
drill do not escape the squadron leader’s mind. Then we would not 
have to hunt our horses to death and weaken them during any drill 
season. Where this foundation has not been laid by individual 
riding, riding by swarm, and by rallying, the most exhausting over- 
work and cramming will yield deceptive results at best. May be 
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that the squadron commander comes out well in the inspection for 
once; but he is never sure of it. An old sergeant-major in my early 
lieutenant days said of a new chief, who was very confident before 
the inspection: ‘He does not know the danger yet.” 

S. That is characteristic of the “crammed” troop; for a well- 
drilled squadron has to fear no danger of any kind. 

H. Generally a great deal is demanded of cavalry. When I 
consider what the rider must learn, especially since he has a long- 
range carbine and has to learn how to fight on foot, I can sometimes 
hardly understand how it is possible, with our present system of 
service, to accomplish it all. Don’t you think that three years of 
service is rather a short time for it? 

S. Onthecontrary. It is only necessary not to spend the whole 
drill-day in dead drill. Many things can be done on the same day. 
If the principles of drill are kept fresh in the troop, you do not have 
to pound them in again by fatiguing drill, and have the whole sum- 
mer (regimental and brigade drill and maneuver days excepted) for 
other warlike exercises, as swimming, fording, field service, outpost 
exercises, distance rides, with reconnaissance. I have already ex- 
pressed myself on the riding on smooth surfaces, which should be 
practiced in winter. 

H. You likewise explained, in the course of one of our first con- 
versations, your principles for swimming and fording. 

S. If there is any opportunity at all, it should be practiced so 
much that it makes no difference to the horses whether they are 
walking on sand or in the water. Did not Serp.uirz drill in the 
Ohle River? 

H. I need not ask whether you place any value on field service? 

S. The proper performance of field service is one of the chief 
aims of cavalry, for the service of reconnoitering and screening forms 
one of its foremost tasks. If we take the training in hand according 
to my principles, we shall have practiced field service in winter quite 
frequently, and shall therefore not have to devote so much time and 
work to this branch during the favorable season in order to come up 
to requirements. 

H. I suppose you don’t think much of dismounted fighting. 

S. Ido. We should be able to use our splendid carbines; but 
it should not be made the first consideration. Speed is the element 
of cavalry. The arme blanche, saber and lance, and the vehement 
closed charge are and remain for cavalry the manner of combating 
the enemy. The dismounted fight is an expedient if infantry can- 
not come up just yet. It may be practiced here and there in field 
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exercises after turning out a couple of times dismounted to teach 
the simplest forms. Then you can teach in the terrain how to occupy 
defiles and other ground that cannot easily be turned. More you 
do not need. Target practice should be carried on most conscien- 
tiously in accordance with the regulations. 

H. Ican imagine that you are opposed to non-commissioned 
officers’ races, since you have already expressed yourself most 
decidedly against having the principles of race riding grafted on 
campaign riding. 

S. The non-commissioned officers’ races were forbidden by the 
authorities some years ago. Probably they were generally treated 
too much as sport, to the detriment of the riding, and the material 
of man and horse. Properly handled they might benefit campaign 
riding. Their direction would have to be entrusted to a firm and 
experienced hand, otherwise they would be injurious to military 
riding. These races would have to demonstrate how the care of the 
horse, its military training as I want it handled throughout the 
year, and complete control over it, increase the efficiency for war- 
like purposes. The “starting” and racing would have to be omitted 
in the beginning. An experienced leader guides the starters who 
approach in the “swarm” over the first obstacle, at first at a walk, 
then at the so-called dog trot. Then they take the other obstacles 
at a steady drill gallop, without rushing or racing. The race itself 
should take place only over the last third or quarter of the course 
without obstacles, at a command, signal, or from a marked point. 
Thus the racing fever, senseless rushing, timid taking of obstacles, 
and accidents, would be avoided. At the same time you may show 
how to race on soft and other difficult ground. The last struggle 
might be declared useless from the military point of view. Its pur- 
pose should be to increase the delight in this exercise by the award 
of a prize. Such non-commissioned officers only should be admitted as 
are thoroughly proficient in riding; and the admission in itself should 
be in the nature of a reward. Had these races always been handled 
in this manner no accidents would have happened, nor would they 
have been forbidden. 

H. We read much of distance rides nowadays. They have 
become fashionable. I thought you would be opposed to such fads. 

S. Iam opposed to nothing, not even a fad, if it is useful. The 
chase, if properly conducted, is the best instruction for trained riders 
in correct campaign riding. In place of the real chase we may sub- 
stitute the paper chase. In both we ride distance rides in a certain 
sense. But the distance rides proper show in addition how great 
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distances may be traversed by means of a proper distribution of the 
gaits over a whole day or several days. The officer learns at the 
sume time how he will have to ride in war to fulfill a certain task 
To make preparation for war complete, the distance ride should 
always be combined with a reconnaissance. In this task, in which 
the distance is fixed, the proper treatment and care of the horse 
should be kept in view and its condition considered. For the horse 
should be hardened and prepared before the ride takes place. It 
will lose some flesh, but the legs should not suffer, nor the appetite ; 
otherwise, the demands will be too great for the horse. If the legs 
or the appetite have suffered, too much has been demanded of the 
horse, or the gaits have not been divided up properly, or the horse 
has not been properly cared for. Competitive distance rides should 
be strictly prohibited. They simply ruin the horse. 

H. [still have a question regarding the details of drill. In my 
letter on cavalry (fourteenth letter) I have pronounced against 
practicing the so called “minor squadron school,” to which many 
squadrons often devote the greater part of the drill day. Friends 
among professional cavalrymen have advised me that this minor 
squadron school could not be dispensed with. I was told that unless 
it were practiced there would be no guarantee that the troop would 
trot on the march in a manner easy on the horse, and without 
galling or laming it. What do you think of it? 

S. Itis absolutely necessary to practice long continued trot in 
all formations prescribed by regulations. It is also necessary to 
be able to come to a halt and again trot off in these formations with- 
out the rear rank riding on top of the front rank in halting, or 
rushing after it in starting. For during the marching trot of larger 
units temporary checks will occur which the cavalry must be able 
to stand without injury. That is what I want practiced in winter, 
when nothing can be done but horse exercise. If the recruits drill 
with the squadron it may be practiced in going to and returning 
from the drill ground, once by twos, once by threes, once with a 
right turn. Nor can the squadron commander, if unable to observe 
the whole squadron on the road, dispense with this exercise in order 
to prove the example. The squadron should also be practiced in 
coming quickly into fighting formation from any narrow or deep 
column. It is necessary in order to be able to deliver a charge 
immediately after emerging from a defile. But the practice of 
frequent passage from one marching column into the other, from 
right face to the formation in threes and twos and the reverse, as 
may so frequently be seen, and where one formation is barely com- 
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pleted before another is commanded, is not only a useless expendi- 
ture of horseflesh and time, but lames horses uselessly. To many a 
cavalryman in whose youth these tricks were industriously prac- 
ticed and considered as the crown of training, it may seem hard to 
admit that he has wasted so much good time and energy. 

H. I rejoice over the confirmation of my opinion by the 
authority of the expert. For I remind you that toward the end of 
my fourteenth letter I expressed myself to this effect: ‘It would 
be much more important to practice long trots in these long columns 
with narrow fronts than the frequent change from one to the other.” 

S. But I go much farther here than you. I consider the long 
march, with passage of defiles before arriving on the fighting 
ground, and the taking of the fighting formation one of the most 
essential things to be practiced by cavalry in larger units than the 
squadron up to the division. For, on account of the present range 
of fire arms, the distance of the opposing lines, and the masses of 
modern armies, the large bodies of cavalry are held far back in 
battle before the time for the charge appears to the commander to 
have arrived. 

H. It is for this reason that the cavalry must practice the long 
and sustained gallop. 

S. I mean another kind of movement. The long and sustained 
gallop is taken on the field of action. To this field the cavalry 
must be brought, and arrive without fatigue, otherwise it will have 
no strength for this gallop and the charge. Of what use are general 
staff journeys, tableaux on the drill ground, training in riding, 
courage and energy, if the cavalry spends its strength before reach- 
ing the enemy? 

H. Like that brave horseman at Auerstaedt with his war ser- 
vice decorations, whom LEDEBUR suspected of cowardice, and whose 
horse was unable to move. 

S. It has to be learned. The troop must learn how to ride the 
sustained trot without overtiring the horses; the leaders of large 
bodies must learn what to look out for when leading the masses to 
the front. You see in five great battles I have been with the mass 
of the cavalry. In each one of them a long advance, and the pass- 
age of a defile was, or would have been, necessary before taking the 
drill gallop for action. In the first place, at Keniggretz we (Second 
Brigade) were attached to the six regiments and three batteries 
under EpELsHEIM, which had to pass over the circuitous route from 
Problus to Techlowitz at a trot. In the battle of St. Privat the 
Heavy Brigade had to hasten its approach from Puxieux to the Bois 
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de Ponty on roads which had been rendered impassable. In the 
battle of Beaumont the attempt to turn the French left, led the Saxon 
cavalry division into a similar movement through the forest of 
Pouilly. In the battles of Sedan and St. Quentin we stood close to 
the Chiers and Somme respectively, and would have had to pass a 
defile in order to take part in the action. What I saw during these 
advances convinced me that much peace practice is necessary to 
make one feel confident of coming out with honors in war, when 
large bodies have to make long advances or pass defiles. 

H. It was one of the reasons that caused me to propose in my 
letters on cavalry that the divisions should make forced marches up 
to fifty kilometers on a single day. 

S. It is not that alone. They must also learn how to pass over 
short distances, one or one and a half miles, rapidly without arriv- 
ing exhausted, and how to pass rapidly from the marching column 
to the combat formation. The success and skill of the leader lie in 
the skillful, rapid, and yet not unduly fatiguing advance of great 
masses of cavalry. In the divisional exercises the chief weight 
should be laid on this point. ’ 

H. [might name you a much quoted cavalryman, who called 
the long advances and passages of defiles secondary matters, and 
relegated their practice to the peace garrisons. 

S. I know, but I do not at all approve of it. The Prussian 
cavalry owes its victories of Hohenfriedberg and Zorndorf chiefly to 
the skill and the experience in passing difficult defiles in large bodies 
in good order and calmly. The Hungarian revolution would have 
beer. suppressed at once in 1848, had the Imperial cavairy been able 
to take a timely part at the Schwechat. But it was unable to arrive 
in time, because the horses broke down at the decisive moment in 
consequence of taking an inappropriate and too sharp a gait from 
the start. It is not at all a secondary matter, but of prime import- 
ance, for what is exhausted cavalry good for on the battlefield? 
Where and when are the leaders to learn how to bring it up in 
shape for action, if not during the time when the division is united? 

H. It is less interesting or pleasant to observe a cavalry division 
at a marching trot and to ride an hour of sbort trot ourself, or to 
halt and wait a long time until the division deploys and advances to 
the charge, than to watch from one and the same height for some 
hours rapidly changing pictures, charges quickly succeeding one 
another, and everchanging phases of combat. 

S. Iadmit that. But inthe end it is not the purpose of cavalry 
to amuse spectators. Those bent on amusement should go to the 
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ballet or the circus. The object of the cavalry is to prepare itself for 
war by means of the peace exercises. To form a division on known 
ground in three lines, and start them against an enemy advancing 
discreetly and under instructions from ourselves, requires no special 
talent on the part of the leader. 

H. It is, of course, quite a different matter if the division has to 
make a long advance, as is almost invariably the case in war. 

S. Factors appear here which have great weight. 1. Marching 
discipline; 2. The gait of the sustained trot; 3. The condition of 
the horses; 4. The overcoming of obstacles which is somewhat 
different in the marching column from what it is in the jumping 
ground; 5. The deployment of twenty-four squadrons from the 
defile. This is to be carried out calmly and orderly, and is one of 
the most important problems of cavalry. On it depends the rapidity 
of deployment in line and the compactness of the charge. Much 
can be done in garrison by way of preparation for the exercises of 
large masses. 

H. Through long movements in marching columns of squadrons, 
especially in horse exercise, when the weather limits the activity of 
the borses? 

S. On other occasions also, when sufficient ground is at the dis- 


posal of the garrison. But it is at the most five squadrons, not 
twenty-five or thirty, that are available and are in the same garri- 
son (except Berlin and Potsdam). With every additional squadron 
the difficulty increases, and with a division of six regiments and one 
or more batteries it becomes one of the most difficult and important 
problems. It is the proof of the example whether the individual 
training has been rational, and whether everything in the troop is 


acting right. 

H. Nor is it easy to command. 

S. Certainly not. It will not suffice to take the lead and ride 
ahead, but the division of the gaits, to let the horses get their wind, 
etc., will considerably increase the velocity and closeness of the sub- 
sequent charge. Hence the superior cavalry leader should possess 
knowledge of the horse and its capacity. 

H. The manner of arranging the advance and combining with 
it passage of defiles should afford ample means for judging the ability 
of the superior leaders, and especially of the divisional commanders. 

S. Certainly. You can judge thereby whether he has correctly 
guided and supervised the individual training of the organizations 
under his command. It will also demonstrate whether he reads 
the terrain correctly and utilizes it, whether he_ possesses self- 
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control and calmness. If he exhibits excitement and impatience, 
they will communicate themselves to the whole body and have an 
injurious effect on the force and weight of the charge. For the suc- 
cess of cavalry depends on its timely arrival in good condition. It 
is only then that the long gallops, the vehement and closed charges 
are at all practicable. The charge should be ridden with dash. 
Where is that to come from, if the horses are exhausted by the ad- 
vance and no longer respond to the spur? This is certainly not 
encouraging for the rider. Where is the confidence of the leader to 
come from, if he is in doubt whether he will be able to pass in safety 
this defile, the marshy ground, etc., and, once beyond, to make at 
once a compact charge ? 

H. Such doubts I suppose also occurred to the cavalry of 
Seypuitz. Frequently, perhaps, he took risks and was lucky. 

S. No; he was sure of his quarry. He knew what the troops 
could do, and knew where he was leading them. For his cavalry 
did splendid reconnoitering. At Zorndorf he had the Zaberground 
thoroughly reconnoitered and the passages marked with whisps of 
straw. This is another art that has been lost, the rapid recon- 
naissance of the ground over which the charge is to pass. 

H. It has remained one of the chief features in the army. 

S. A principle that is rarely adhered to. I don’t care to give 
names, but I might mention many cases in which during the last 
wars where great masses of cavalry made miles of circuits in order 
to pass a certain terrain, simply because the reconnaissance of it 
had been neglected. Fords might have been found immediately in 
front, and the point where we were being expected with impatience 
might have been reached hours earlier. 

H. Do youthink that many leaders possess the necessary quali- 
fications for leading great masses of cavalry, and exercising them to 
advantage, in the manner proposed by you? 

S. Nature rarely endows a man with this gift. But even a 
mediocre head may acquire it through practice and routine, pro- 
vided he is a good horseman and judge of horses. The practice 
ground should be correspondingly selected, nut a level stretch easily 
passable at all points, but broken ground in which men and horses 
are prepared for war as much as the leaders are practiced in over- 
coming and utilizing the ground. 

H. You spoke at different times of a special sort of gait for the 
sustained trot, and called it, I believe, dog trot. Is that gait differ- 
ent from the prescribed drill trot of 240 meters per minute? 

S. Certainly. It is quite a short gait, which the horses can en- 
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dure for miles in one breath. It is, so to speak, the natural trot of 
the ridden horse. Its vulgar name is dog trot or cossack trot. 
Prince FrepERIcK CHARLES gave it the name of “traveling-march 
trot.” Call it traveling trot, if you like. In forced marches horses 
cannot endure the lively drill trot, because it would be too hard on 
their lungs. 

H. Why don’t you propose the traveling trot for the drill? 

S. Because the horses that would go none but this trot, would 
soon be stiff in the legs, particularly the front legs, while their lungs 
would remain sound; hence the traveling trot for traveling, the 
regulation trot for regulation evolutions. Everything in its place! 
I tell you such exercises of large units possess great practical 
utility. The new drill evolutions of the division ought to be re- 
garded as secondary to them. It ought to be laid down as a principle 
that the regiments should not emerge from such exercises weakened 
and broken down, but on the contrary, steeled for all eventualities 
of war. They should form the culmination of the training of man 
and horse, and of the course of military gymnastics of the horse. 
The trainer who overtrains is a poor one. A poor division is one 
which, at the termination of a mere peace exercise by division, is 
too much exhausted to be led at once against the enemy. 

H. You seem to be much opposed to the three line tactics, as 
recommended in the eighth section of the regulations. 

S. Only as regards the formation for combat I am a faithful 
adherent of the system of FREDERICK THE GREAT, who wanted the 
first line made as strong as possible, overwhelming in fact; hence I 
prefer the formation which places the greater part of the force in 
the first line to the formation in three lines of equal strength. In 
fighting cavalry the restoration of the fight against a half-way equal 
opponent cannot be counted upon if the first line is defeated. The 
moral impression is also quite different if the first line is strong, and 
thus perhaps enabled to overlap. The system of reinforcing from 
the rear is very proper for the infantry combat, but for the cavalry 
it is too much of an infantry arrangement. Above all, no hesita- 
tions or tricks in the charge! He who risks much gains much; 
‘hence you should bet with confidence on the first card. 

H. You prefer to spend the season of divisional exercises in 
advances, passage of defiles, deployments, etc. In that case all 
exercises in three lines, whether of equal or unequal strength, would 
have to be omitted. 

S. That would not prevent from deploying in three lines, and 
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making all of them charge against a common enemy, each in accord- 
ance with its assigned task. 

H. If you spend so much time and horse power on exercises 
of advance you will not be able to outline, not to say practice, each 
of the cases mentioned in the regulations during the few days of 
the year when the cavalry division is together for exercises. 

S. Is it at all possible to outline, not to say practice, all the 
cases of the three line tactics mentioned there? For each line, if I 
am not mistaken, five tasks are mentioned that it is to perform. 
For the three lines, that makes altogether 125 combinations. Would 
you want to practice all of them? 

H. Then you criticise the regulations as too prolix. 

S. Not atall. The duties and modes of action of the leaders 
of the three lines are necessary and excellent, only we cannot drill 
all of them. In war it is the business of the leader of each line to 
recognize from the situation which one of its functions is to be 
performed. Moreover, it is quite impossible in peace to represent 
the situation true to nature; the divisional leader arranges every- 
thing beforehand. In that case he loses the most essential benefit 
to be derived from the exercise, that of breaking himself in in com- 
bination with his subordinate leaders by drill from the saddle; or 
he sends to each line an order specifying a certain situation. In 
view of the rapidity of the movements, that order will always arrive 
too late; or he rides everywhere himself. “In that case he cannot 
lead of course, 7. e., not from the place where he ought to be—in 
the presence of the enemy. If, then, he makes at the most two 
charges each day with the whole division after passing defiles or 
difficult terrain, it will be enough. 

H. I had imagined you would advise a normal attack formation 
for the division; against cavalry one of three lines, the second line 
being in squadron column, distributed to both flanks and overlap- 
ping, the third line in regimental column in rear and center of the 
first which charges in line; against infantry a formation in two lines, 
the second line overlapping the outer flank. You will certainly not 
deny that if cavalry is to take a hand in the infantry fight by 
charging around the flank of its own infantry, two lines will suffice, 
the second line overlapping the outer flank as stated. 

S. Please do not paint the devil on the wall and save me from 
normal formations! They become at once soul killing schemes. 

H. It might be stated that circumstances would modify the 
scheme, and that it was to be considered as holding good merely for 
an ideal “tabula rasa.” Did not FrepDERIcK THE GREAT make his 
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cavalry charge in the manner explained by me? I borrowed it 
from him. 

S. Yes, he had it charge that way, sometimes, not always. I 
am willing to admit that there may be cases in which two lines, or 
even one line, may suffice, and where each one might be made 
stronger. But no scheme, if you please. Your scheme for infantry 
would not even fit the most celebrated charge in the battle of Vion- 
ville. Brepow’s brigade should have been followed by a second line 
to engage the cavalry which charged the brigade after it had de- 
livered its charge and was in disorder, and by a third line for the 
purpose of increasing the temporary success to victory. It is there- 
fore much better to lay down general principles for the action of 
the three lines, as is done by the regulations, and to demand from 
the initiative and insight of the leaders to do the rigbt thing in the 
right place. Thus it will also become possible to give expression to 
these principles in the charges occasionally made by whole divis- 
ions in peace time. We must renounce the idea of illustrating all 
possible emergencies or else prepare for them. Still worse it would 
be to lay down a scheme to which everybody would stick. It would 
kill the spirit that is to animate the cavalry. 

H. You believe, then, that so many exercises in three line tactics, 
as now carried out on the drill grounds by large bodies of cavalry, 
are not necessary? 

S. That is my belief; at any rate the chief weight should be 
placed on the close, vehement charge, and therefore also on the 
question of how to bring the troops fresh, unfatigued and in good 
order into the enemy’s presence. It will in no small degree aug- 
ment the self-confidence of the troops and the confidence of the 
leaders in the troops. When the leader knows that his troops will 
overcome all difficulties of terrain, and that in spite of these diffi- 
culties he can bring them up tothe enemy in full strength and in 
close formation, he will undertake some things as matters of course, 
which otherwise would appear to him as ruinous risks. The officer 
who in the course of years of such exercises has been promoted to 
the leadership of large bodies, will know what the troops can do, 
and will be capable of great achievements. For that reason I said 
on the first day of our conversations, that the manner of the train- 
ing of the cavalry should produce the higher leaders. 

H. Do you mean to produce SerpLirzes by the system of train- 
ing? 

S. Seruirzes! No; nor Zrerens, nor BLucHErs. Geniuses of 
like kind are born as such, and are merely perfected by the system 
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of training. Men like DrigseN and others, however, are thereby 
produced, and they, too, have achieved great things. 

H. It is true, if in thé divisional exercises the horses are not ex- 
hausted by too long a drill in three lines, as I have seen it done for 
five or six hours at a stretch, no period of rest will be necessary. 

S. Nor shall we have any more influenza. I again revert to 
this fact even at the risk of being tiresome. Our present breed of 
horses is more blooded and far more noble than forty years ago. 
The blooded horse requires a treatment different from that of the 
common horse. The former military mount, because of lower breed, 
required less exercise in the open, and could stand fattening. Our 
present remounts, part of which are very noble animals, require 
much fresh air and exercise in the open. To them the sudden 
transition from severe work to absolute rest is highly injurious, 
which rest is frequently prescribed from a false notion of how to 
save a horse. On the other hand, the sudden change from rest to 
severe work is equally injurious. Such change should be gradual, 
und made with great care. The nobler animal also requires purer 
air in the stable than the common animal. If these peculiarities of 
the nobler horse are disregarded, influenza will continue to demand 
its victims, especially if the horses are stabled together in large 
stables. If abrupt changes between rest and work are avoided; if 
the horses are taken out in the open daily in any kind of weather 
and put through a smart trot to warm them up and put the blood in 
‘ circulation, they will remain in good health. If influenza breaks 
out in a stable the veterinarians prescribe much gentle exercise in 
the open, hence exercise and air are called in to prevent disease. 

H. According to your ideas remounts and recruit horses are 
relegated to the hall in winter when the ground is impracticable. 
In4heir case you will have to give up the prophylactic care for their 
health. 

S. It is too bad that our climate obliges us to do so in the case 
of these sixty-six horses. All the more reason not to give up the 
remaining seventy to equally injurious dietetics. All the more 
reason to take remounts and recruits out in the open as often and 
long as possible. If they are relegated to the hall for weeks and 
months, the transition to sustained work in the open should take 
place gradually and with great care. To the men much exercise in 
the open air is likewise more beneficial than the air in the hall; 
moreover, it hardens them. The demands made on cavalry in the 
field, especially on its officers, are such that no officer who has be- 
come soft can fulfill them. They can be made equal to these demands 
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only by hardening and habituating them to all kinds of weather in 
peace. In addition, the efficiency of cavalry depends on their riding 
aud the instruction they give in riding, since the non-commissioned 
officers get civil positions so early that they are no longer the sup- 
ports of the interior service as they were fifty years ago. The better 
the officer rides, and the better the instruction he gives, the more 
pleasant and interesting the service will be to him, for the results 
will not fail to materialize. But if he learns nothing beyond the 
eternal sameness of a scheme and of a soul-killing cramming for the 
one day of inspection, he will not acquire passion for the service — 
he will become blasé and prefer bis boudoir to the saddle. 
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IN TIME OF PEACE PREPARE FOR WAR. 


The war sense of the United States seems to be in inverse ratio 
to its war spirit. Asa nation, we are developing a fiery inclina- 
tion to defy the universal earth ; but between our fits of military 
truculence we exhibit a curious languor as to acquiring the means 
that would enable us to back up our challenges, in case some other 
country should be so surprisingly rash as to accept one of them. If 
we are able to be warlike in disposition, it is imbecile not to stand 
ready to be warlike in fact. “It is manifest that an almost united 
people, as well as a unanimous Congress, supports President CLEVE- 
LAND in his aggressive foreign policy. But it is also apparent that 
next to nothing is being done to fit the United States for maintain- 
ing such a policy. Ordinary judgment suggests to the unexcited 
mind that a power with a skeleton army and a small navy is 
scarcely justified in taking a strong stand in foreign politics. If we 
are really going to depart from our traditional policy of avoiding 
foreign entanglements, it is imperative that we shall have much 
less eloquence at the national capital and immeasurably heavier 
appropriations for the army and navy. Making faces at foreign 
nations is not very dignified, and that is precisely what threats of 
war mean from a power that is not armed to make good its menaces. 

Our willingness, not to say eagerness, to engage in war with 
England is amazing when we contrast her navy with our own. 

* * * * * 

It would be madness in us to plunge into a conflict while we are 
ut this disadvantage. Before risking war we should have a navy 
at least distantly approaching that of Great Britain in number of 
ships and efficiency, and that is not to be had without the expendi- 
ture ofa great deal of money and time. We have the money, and 
if we retain the possession of our wits, we will take the time. In 
a few years we can place ourselves in the rank we held at the close 
of the Civil War—that of the greatest naval power in the world. 
Let Congress supply the coin and the ships will appear, not 
magically, but in due season. 

It is quite true that no combination of powers could conquer the 
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United States. But at present any first-rate power could attack our 
coast cities and wreck them. That being so, we should not post- 
pone until war is upon us the business of manufacturing our sword 
and shield. 

We have been hearing much of late about JamMEs Monrog, but 
very little about Greorce WasuinetTon. ‘Two of the most striking 
pieces of advice given his countrymen by the great soldier and 
statesman who led our Revolutionary armies to success were: “ Be- 
ware of foreign entanglements” and “In time of peace prepare for 
war.” It seems to us that the words of WASHINGTON are more 
deeply impregnated with wisdom than are those of JAMEs Monror. 
But things must be accepted as they exist. If the country believes 
that the Monroe doctrine means foreign entanglements, the nation 
must forthwith be placed upon a footing in accordance with this 
belief. If we are to entangle ourselves in the affairs of Venezuela, 
Cuba, Hawaii, Samoa, Chili, Armenia, and those of any people who 
want our assistance, it is merely the part of common sense that we 
should arm ourselves. Not to do so is folly. Yet the United States 
is utterly unprepared for any kind of war—it has no defense 
against hostile fleets, and it is even less prepared to carry on an 
offensive war in South America or elsewhere. Let us stop making 
faces, and arm. The contrast between our militant speech and our 
empty hands is liable to bring down upon us the contemptuous 
ridicule of the armed nations of the world.—San Francisco Argonaut. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


The message of President CLEVELAND to the United States Con- 
vress in relation to our boundary difficulty with Venezuela came as 
a shock and a revelation to the statesmen and the people of Europe. 
It was felt as a shock because, if words mean anything—and in the 
mouths of statesmen who guide the destinies of nations, they carry 
with them an immense responsibility —the President’s message im- 
plies, in certain eventualities, that the United States government is 
prepared to commit the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race to a 
criminal, suicidal, and calamitous war. The stupendous nature of 
the disaster with which the President threatens, we will not say the 
interests of this country and his own merely, but the highest inter- 
ests of humanity, will soon, we apprebend, be borne in upon him- 
self, as it has already been upon the most sagacious of European 
statesmen. No greater misfortune could overtake civilization than 
mutually destructive warfare between two branches of a race which 
has not only marched in the forefront of all enlightenment, but has 
shown, by its measureless stability and resource, that it has been as 
a guard over the best interests of the civilized world. The Presi- 
dent’s message was a revelation because it has never entered into 
the counsels of European diplomatists to believe that either inter- 
national law or international right could justify one great nation in 
constituting herself the judge and dictator in the affairs of another. 
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Few European jurists will allow that an independent tribunal, 
created at Washington without any sanction of international law, 
can enforce the observance of a speculative “doctrine” of President 
Monroe’s theory of right by a great power like our own. The con- 
tention is, on the face of it, absurd. If admitted it would imply 
that the United States of America have a vested right in, or a pro- 
tectorate over, the whole American continent. But, as the New 
York World points out—describing the message of the President as 
a “blunder,” and a preposterous piece of “jingo bugaboo” — England 
is no foreign nation in the Western Hemisphere. We own there 
more territory than the United States, and were there before the 
United States existed. 

How really preposterous is President CLEVELAND’s distortion of 
the Monroe doctrine a very short examination will show. The 
settlement of the Venezuelan frontier dispute, and hence of every 
other like dispute, in accordance with this strange teaching is essen- 
tial, we are told, to the integrity of the free institutions of the 
United States, and even hostilities with Great Britain may become 
necessary for “the tranquil maintenance of our distinétive form of 
government.” To maintain this curiously distinctive character of 
American policy there is to be a “balance of power” on the Ameri- 
can continent, in which the will of the United States weighs more 
than all the rest, and in order to maintain this “balance” the direc- 
tion of force in Europe is to be upset and the peace of the European 
continent to be imperilled. We do not know, moreover, that the 
United States government has ever taken any steps even to give the 
appearance of justice to the rights it assumes. It is a truth in 
politics, as it is in morals, that every right implies a corresponding 
duty; but has the government at Washington ever assumed the duty 
of enforcing internal order upon the states of Central and Southern 
America—many of which are a reproach to civilization—or taken 
steps to secure respect for the lives and property of Europeans 
within their borders? We give, in another column, an account of 
the past relations of this country with Venezuela, and we venture 
to say that no one will rise from the perusal of that plain statement 
without recognizing that our position, which has been explained 
most temperately by Lord Sa.issury, is amply justified in history. 
It must be fully recognized that we base our claim, with unquestion- 
able right, upon inheritance from the Dutch, and within the Scnom- 
BURGH line lies the minimum of territory which we hold as not sub- 
ject to arbitration. Beyond that line we have been willing to treat 
in a spirit favorable to Venezuela, but we have never admitted her 
right, which is a mere unsupported contention put forward in the 
Constitution of 1830, to the vague territory assigned by the Spaniards 
to the Captaincy-General of Venezuela, which, we may observe, 
included, not only British, but also French and Dutch Guiana. 

The temperate and statesmanlike attitude assumed by the British 
public in regard to this matter contrasts favorably with the heated 
fecling in the United States, but there are already signs that Amer- 
ican opinion is assuming a calmer tone. On the Continent opinion 
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is almost universally with us. The Temps regards President CLEVE- 
LAND’s slip as almost unprecedented in the annals of diplomacy. 
The Débats describes the Monroe doctrine as a political maxim 
which cannot be accepted by the rest of the world as prevailing 
against international rights. The Berlin Post observes that Presi- 
dent CLEVELAND’s policy seems deliberately shaped to ruffle other 
powers. The National Zeitung considers the American demand for 
arbitration a mere farce, in view of the fact that the United States 
assumes the attitude of sole dictator. The Kélnische Zeitung and 
the Frankfirter Zeitung both regard the President’s action as a mis- 
chievous political maneuver, and this is a view very largely held in 
this country, though it is difficult to credit the responsible head of a 
great State with wanton trifling with the highest interests of 
humanity. In any case our course is clear. The claim cannot for 
an instant be admitted that if any independent American state en- 
croaches upon the territory of its neighbor, and that neighbor is the 
colony of a European power, the respective claims shall be submitted, 
under the compulsion of the United States, to arbitration. There 
is no sanction, either in reason or international law, for such a 
course. Fortunately for the peace of the world the good sense of 
peoples often outweighs the ill-conceived actions of untrained diplo- 
macy. There is more worth in Mr. Bayarp’s noble utterances of 
the confident hope that amity will long remain unbroken between 
ourselves and our “kindred beyond the sea” than in all the devices 
of the wire-pullers of the States. There is sound, good sense among 
thinkers on both sides of the Atlantic, and, as we firmly believe, such 
a weight of public opinion that no breach of friendly relations can 
occur. The President has been ill-advised. As Professor WooLsEy, 
of Yale College, one of the most sagacious of American jurists, says, 
tinding bis offer of arbitration declined, President CLEVELAND offers 
himself as mediator. “But the mediator known to international 
law must be accepted by both parties, who are also both free to 
reject his decision. In this case neither party has made the Presi- 
dent mediator, and he announces his intention to enforce the 
decision. He is, therefore, not a mediator, but a dictator. The 
President has gone gunning without taking out a gun license.” He 
may, nevertheless, yet retire from his foolish position with some 
appearance of dignity, if the Senate will but refuse to pass the reso- 
lution of the Congress authorizing the proposed Venezuelan Com- 
mission. That this or other circumstance may be discovered open- 
ing the way to a modus vivendi, and an ultimate abandonment by 
the United States of the unsubstantial claim put forward, must be 
the hope of all right-thinking men on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Army and Navy Gazetle. 


WAR WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


What is done cannot be undone. President CLEVELAND, either 
recklessly as an electioneering move, or with determined counsel, 
has drawn aside the veil and disclosed to the British eye not the face 
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of a kinsman such as we all expected, but that of a rancorous enemy 
ready to seize on the smallest pretext for picking a quarrel with us. 
In the United States that countenance may possibly have been 
theatrically made up. It may be that the horrible tyranny of 
democracy can allow no one to speak his mind unless he has a cour- 
age not as that of other men. It may be that the feeling disclosed 
was not real; was a part of that great governing shadow cast by no 
one knows who, a mere shadow in that garb of solidity which the 
awe-stricken citizens of a democratic State obey. 

But the point is, that whether the sudden outburst of hostile feel- 
ing towards this country was real or unreal, theatrical or natural, 
that is the feeling with which we have to count. That is what will 
dominate in the United States and direct her actions towards us in 
the future. She cannot escape from its directing force, any more 
than we can from its consequences, unless she submits herself to 
revolution and break-up. It may be true that as far as the imme- 
diate question is concerned, things can be smoothed over. The pre- 
tensions put forward by Mr. CLEVELAND to Congress may not have 
been communicated to our government —may not be official, in 
short, as far as we are-concerned —and therefore must pass unnoticed 
by us. The United States Commissiun may declare that our deter- 
mination to withhold a certain tract of what we assert to be British 
Guiana from arbitration is as much justified as would be our refusal 
to submit the nationality of the site and buildings of George Town 
to the consideration of the same tribunal. America may get out of 
it that way. 

Every Englishman, however, now knows, and can never again 
forget, that the United States propose to dominate in America, and 
are hostile to us because we are the chief bar to such domination. 
And yet her position is a ridiculously absurd one. She claims, in 
effect, that all our interests in America must give way to what she 
thinks hers, in order, chiefly, that she may be exempted from those 
charges for armaments which weigh so heavily on the powers of 
Europe. She does not perceive that neither nations nor men ever 
surrender their vital interests to others unless compelled by force. 
To live as she now does, free from any great cost for armaments, she 
must behave as she has hitherto done, and keep herself to herself. 
She is a numerous and fairly wealthy nation, but she is a great na- 
tion —in the sense of power in the world—only by sufferance. There 
is a general European understanding with her that the States on 
this side of the Atlantic will not attack her interests in America, but 
it is mutually agreed that she shall not attack European interests 
anywhere. The moment she announces her intention of acting like 
an armed nation and breaking the compact with Europe, she be- 
comes ridiculous in the face of the world if she does not make those 
sacrifices in the way of armament which European nations are com- 
pelled to do, and which she would in any case have been compelled 
to do had Canada remained French. Having, by a great public 
act, condoned and supported by a great manufactured or spontane- 
ous burst of feeling, committed herself to the position of an European 
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power,and claimed to be great, not on the ground of new political light 
and a basis of good will, maintaining friendly negotiation through 
all international difficulties, but on the ground of self-assertion and 
a claim of right not to be questioned, she will be forced to do as 
other nations do. She will be compelled to maintain an army and 
a navy adequate to her pretensions. 

The prospect is sufficiently melancholy, but we must understand 
that if the United States remain united there will ultimately be war 
between the British Empire and that nation. The world learns 
nothing; and the latest creation in the form of a great power drifts 
—in spite of all the better knowledge of its wiser citizens—into the 
position of the oldest. For this empire, it must henceforth regard 
war on the United States, however we may deprecate it, as one of 
the probabilities. At present, perhaps, the mere instinct of an ex- 
citable people might check them before they went too far. For it 
is absurd to suppose that any of her statesmen with common powers 
of reasoning and an influential position would hesitate to speak his 
convictions before an irrevocable step was taken. However de- 
fective our army organization may be, it is difficult to conceive that 
we could not have 200,000 men on the Canadian frontier long before 
the United States could train and equip 50,000. Mexico in the south 
would scarcely fail to seize her opportunity; and an all-pervading 
British fleet infesting the Pacific and Atlantic seaboards would only 
complete a second edition of that “Anaconda” policy which the 
Federals employed with such complete success in the Civil War. 
The effort on both sides would be gigantic, ruinous, and beyond 
imagination a criminal folly on the part of the power which forced 
it on. 

Unless all the preachings of all the experts for the last twenty 
years have been but sounding brass and tinkling cymbals, the 
country which was best prepared would win. The British army — 
uniess all our modern efforts have been futile—and the British navy 
would not only be first in the field, but the general position of 
the United States and Great Britain at war would be strikingly 
analogous to that of China and Japan. Japan was ready, and China 
had made no real preparations. England is ready, and the United 
States are in no way ready. China, an apparently homogeneous 
nation, is in reality but an assemblage of nations, only holding to- 
gether because there has never been any advantage in separating. 
There has never been an outside pressure upon her such as to make 
separation the interest of any of her parts. This is so much more 
true of the United States, that even without such outer pressure, 
one-half made a fierce struggle to shake itself clear of the other 
half. Tie concentration of Japanese power manifested its success 
against the diffusion of Chinese power, and it is not reasonable to 
doubt that English concentrated power would do the like against 
the devolved and diffused power of the United States. 

An inflated patriotic sentiment has never held out very long 
unless material advantages were behind it. The pressure of war 
upon the North, South, East, and West of the United States would 
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scarcely consolidate those huge quarters of an unwieldly group of 
nationalities. For it must be borne in mind that the United States 
have not been long enough united to produce a strictly amalgamated 
race. There are millions of American citizens who are only such by 
law, and have no real “ American” sentiment. The inertia of these 
divergent races in the midst of the States might easily raise anew 
the ery of State rights, and paralyze the central executive. On the 
whole, we may for the present hope that the sensible men in America 
who have allowed themselves to be carried away by the flood, will 
reflect that the result of war might be too disastrous to the United 
States to be contemplated fora moment. But for us, we must wait 
and watch. Ifthe armament of the United States grows, we shall 
understand that the sensible men cannot stop the rolling of the 
democratic ball, and can only prepare it to crush as it rolls. Then 
we may be sure that a terrible time of trial has come, and that we 
must nerve ourselves and prepare to meet it.— The Broad Arrow. 


THE AMERICO-CANADIAN FRONTIER. 


There is not wanting evidence that notwithstanding the unbe- 
coming and unjustifiable threats and pretensions of President 
CLEVELAND, there will be no war between the United Kingdom and 
the United States. As, however, this country is resolved not to 
submit to bullying by any power, the best way of preventing threats 
developing into actual aggression, is to show ourselves capable, if 
need be, of defending our material interests, and of vindicating our 
honor. Besides, with a country on our frontier liable at any moment 
for purposes of party, to take up a hostile attitude, it is desirable 
that we should consider what the strategical position of the Dominion 
of Canada is, irrespective of the present difficulty. 

At the first glance the map discloses an apparently very weak 
frontier. The border line, about 4,000 miles long, runs from the 
mouth of the Fraser River due east till it strikes a point on the 
northwest shore of Lake Superior, a little south of Thunder Bay. 
Thence it is defined by Lake Superior, Lake Huron, Lake Erie, and 
Lake Ontario. From the northeast corner of the latter it runs 
along the left bank of the St. Lawrence to St. Regio, and then 
for 167 miles along the 45° parallel of latitude to the Connecticut 
River. From that point it describes an irregular curve enclosing 
the greater part of the State of Maine, and bringing the latter at 
its most northern extremity within twenty-five miles of the St. 
Lawrence at Riviére du Loup. From the end of the eastern arm 
of this bight it runs a few miles due east till it strikes the Bay of 
Fundy. The great defect of this frontier is that owing to the 
unfortunate AsHBuRTON Treaty the State of Maine runs like a 
wedge into our territory, and as we have just said, approaches at 
one point to within twenty-five miles of the St. Lawrence. In 
Maine, therefore, forces might be collected which could within a 
mile or two strike the railway which runs from St. Andrews to the 
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St. Lawrence at Riviére du Loup, and in the other direction via 
Moncton connects with the railway from Halifax. Fortunately, 
however, there is from Halifax another branch, which passing 
through Newcastle, strikes the St. Lawrence at Melis, and then 
runs along the south or right bank of that river. Until it reaches 
Riviére du Loup it is too remote from the frontier to be in danger 
from a mere raid. The east and west railway communication is also 
liable to be severed by a party landing from a steamer on Lakes 
Ontario, Erie, Huron and Superior. No doubt, however, we should 
soon have a fleet of gunboats on the lakes, and much would depend 
upon the result of a contest for the naval supremacy of the inland 
waters. Moreover, it must be borne in mind that if railways can 
be easily cut they also afford means for rapidly bringing up defenders 
to the threatened spot, and that cutting railways can be practiced 
by both antagonists. Moreover, behind the main line, running 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and covered by the St. Lawrence, 
there are many other lines. In addition also to the main lines of 
railway and water navigation there are shorter supplementary lines 
of both sorts of communication which lead from the interior towards 
the frontier. The frontier lying west of Lake Superior does not at 
present call for much attention for several reasons. That part of 
the Dominion is, comparatively speaking, a desert, and like a great 
portion of Russia has no centers. A small force could easily be 
dealt with by the mounted police and the local militia, or by troops 
sent from either the east or the west by means of the railway. No 
large force would dream of making an incursion. It could be 
nothing more substantial, owing to the difficulty of obtaining food; 
hence for several years to come we may almost dismiss from con- 
sideration the western half of the Dominion. 

With regard to the eastern portion of the frontier, the advantage 
to the Americans of possessing Maine, which projects into our ter- 
ritory, is more apparent than real. Maine, owing to the nature of 
the country, is not formidable. It is rugged, covered with forest, 
thinly populated, and possesses no railways running north and 
south. An attempt, therefore, to invade Canada by that seeming 
sallyport, unless there were strong codperating armies on each 
flank, would lead to the enemy putting his head into a noose. From 
each end of the base of the triangle small forces would be able to 
intercept the invader’s lines of communication and food supply, 
whilst a large force could by means of the sea, inland waters and 
railway communication be rapidly placed so as to compel sur- 
render. Without going into details, our proper policy is to adopt 
measures for rapid mobilization and concentration; to strongly 
fortify certain important points; to avoid dissemination of troops 
along the frontier, which should be carefully watched by small 
patrols of mounted rifles and cavalry, and to await the first move 
of the enemy. That move, to be of any importance, would require 
long preparation, and would give us time to ascertain the intended 
direction of the blow. 

It seems to be forgotten, if war with the United States should 
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be forced upon us, that we should not confine ourselves to the passive 
defensive, and that whilst the Canadian forces were being organized 
and guarding the frontier, an imperial force could throw itself on 
the eastern flank of the enemy’s mustering forces. Fifty thousand 
regular British troops, landed either on the coast of New Hampshire 
or Maine, would exercise a paralyzing effect on the movements of 
an intending invader; but as a war between America and this 
country would be a duel d@ outrance, we should not confine ourselves to 
50,000 men. We should, by calling up the reserve, be able to send 
a force of 100,000 men to the coast of America, besides contributing 
some 20,000 men to stiffen the Canadian militia. Hence, though 
there is every reason why we should forecast a possible, let us hope 
not a probable, future, and make careful preparations, there is little 
reason for being despondent as to the result of a war with the 
United States. Everything depends, however, upon our having 
the command of the sea, and as to this there should not be a shadow 
of a doubt.— The Broad Arrow. 


THE DEFENSE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


It is an ill wind that blows. nobody good, and the warlike storms 
that have burst upon us with the opening year, may after all blow 
certain home truths regarding the unsatisfactory state of our home 
defenses into the public mind, as well as into that of the government 
of the Empire. The British public, in spite of its many idiosyneracies, 
is at bottom shrewd and far-sighted; moreover, it does not require 
more than ordinary foresight to grasp the following four facts: 

1. That Great Britain as a European power is completely iso- 
lated and alone as regards defensive measures. 

2. That an invasion of this country by any of our powerful 
neighbors is, in spite of our navy, by no means an impossibility. 

3. That our available land forces ‘are quite inadequate to meet 
such an invasion. 

4. That were such invasion successful, it would mean for us 
commercial ruin and an end, for some generations at least, of our 
prosperity as a nation, and our place among the great powers. 

Isolation from the alliances and intrigues of continental nations 
is far from being an undesirable goal to aim at; on the contrary, the 
general consensus of public opinion approves of it. What we want, 
however, is isolation, with the assured safety of our colonies and the 
British Isles. This at present is not assured, and were a portion of 
our fleet engaged with one, or maybe more powers, away from the 
Channel, there is nothing to prevent another of our European neigh- 
bors taking the opportunity to land a force and march on London. 
Such a scheme as this has been carefully worked out by able men 
both in England and on the continent, and bas been proved, as far 
as such things can be proved, to be quite feasible. 


To remedy this grave and momentous danger, therefore, without 
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going as far as conscription for general service, is the question that 
should be decided without further delay, and now is undoubtedly the 
opportunity for those responsible for our national safety to press it; 
and were the unvarnished facts clearly laid before the public by those 
to whom it looks for advice in such matters, there is little doubt that 
the British electorate would lend not only a willing ear, but applaud 
the decision. There is no occasion, so long as our navy is reaily 
equal to that of any other two great powers, to greatly increase our 
forces of the regular army for service abroad; but what we want is 
a thoroughly well-equipped, well-drilled, well-disciplined and reliable 
force purely for home defense. 

Were invasion imminent to-morrow, ninety per cent. of our 
civilian manhood would willingly give their services, aye, and their 
lives, if need be, to defend their mother country; but what would 
avail their untrained services at the eleventh hour against army 
corps of well-trained and disciplined troops? Practically nil! The 
outcome would be but remorse and regret that the flower of our 
manhood had not been prepared, and so have saved the eye of the 
Empire from financial and social ruin. 

The remedy here suggested to meet these pressing needs is roughly 
as follows: The repeal of the suspension of the time-honored and 
constitutional custom of ballot for the militia, and the passing of an 
act of Parliament requiring the training of our able-bodied citizens, 
burghers and peasants, in the defense of their homes, country, kith, 
kin, and the honor of the nation, should necessity arise, that is to 
say: Every able-bodied man of eighteen should be liable to serve 
his country in the militia for, say, twelve years—that would be 
probably a total service of about eighteen months only —and twelve 
in the reserve for the militia, unless he elects for twenty years’ con- 
tinuous service in the volunteer force, or three years in the regular 
army, and nine in the army reserve, or for service in the royal navy. 

That there would be any great hardship in this liability is denied 
by a very large body of purely commercial men, and after all it is 
every man’s duty, no matter what his occupation—as no one on 
emergencies recognizes better than the British workman —to defend 
his country in cases of grave national danger. To act on this recog- 
nition of what is required only after the danger has arisen, is but a 
fruitless policy of shutting the stable door when the steed has escaped. 

The great advantage of a scheme such as above suggested would 
be that our volunteer force would then become a really powerful 
factor, as drill and discipline would be a possibility in the true and 
practical sense; at present, with our come-and-go-as you-please sys- 
tem of volunteering, it is not so. Volunteers would buckle to their 
work and their most solemn responsibilities with more zeal than 
ever, and the lack of recruits would be an unknown quantity; while 
those who now—and of a truth it must be said there are many — 
are content to do their volunteering with as little work and as little 
trouble as possible, resigning if called over the coals for slackness 
and absence from drills, would think twice about the advantages of 
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leaving their corps with the ballot for the militia or service in the 
regular forces as their only alternative. The militia would in a like 
manner be enormously increased both in numbers and efficiency, 
according as the authorities deemed necessary, while the regular 
forces would profit by the increase of recruits, and consequent powers 
of selection and rejection of recruits that would accrue from the more 
martial instincts instilled into our population. 

As regards the officering of the militia and volunteers that ap- 
pears at first sight a difficulty, but it is one that could be overcome. 
Those now in the auxiliary forces would by selection —only it must 
be real downright honest selection—advance to higher grades. 
Officers of the regular army retired for age, and those who retire— 
and they are many-—-solely because owing to family, business or 
property ties, they cannot any longer serve out of Great Britain, 
would, in lieu of being pensioned off when in the prime of their life, 
find employment in our auxiliary forces provided they are selected 
for that purpose, and thus bring with their services a system of 
regular discipline, habits and customs, which would in time leaven 
the whole of our defensive army. Those retired from the regular 
army as unfit for further service through their own fault, might with 
advantage be shelved on a reduced pension, to the benefit of the 
army and country.—The Broad Arrow. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF CLEVELAND’S MESSAGE. 


If President CLEVELAND’s message to Congress on ‘luesday 
week were to be taken seriously, it would ‘probably be the most 
momentous document ever penned. Because that document, if 
regarded as a serious pronouncement of national policy, and if 
carried to its legitimate conclusions, means war between Great 
Britain and the United States. The message throughout breathes 
a spirit of arrogance and defiance towards this country, and is alto- 
gether, from whatever standpoint we regard it, a monstrous state 
paper. The Monroe doctrine I have heard of for many years past, 
but, as I recently had occasion to point out, this doctrine has never 
received the assent or consent of any of the great powers of the 
world, and has, for the most part, been looked upon as a flagrant 
piece of Yankee impudence. But the authors and supporters of the 
Monroe doctrine in their wildest flights have never put forward 
such preposterous pretensions as did President CLEVELAND in his 
message. ‘The time has arrived,’ remarks this extraordinary 
man, “to take measures to determine with sufficient certainty for 
its justification what is the true divisional line between the Republic 
of Venezuela and British Guiana.” An inquiry to that end is 
therefore to be conducted “carefully and judiciously, due weight 
being given to all available evidence, records and facts in support 
of the claims of both parties.” ‘When the report of this Commission 
is received, it will,’ observes the President, “be the duty of the 
United States to resist, by every means in its power, as a willful 
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aggression upon its rights and interests, the appropriation, by Great 
Britain, of any lands or the exercise of governmental jurisdiction 
over any territory which, after investigation, we have determined 
of right to belong to Venezuela.” The cool impudence of such 
assertions as these has surely never been surpassed in a state paper. 
The United States is, in effect, to investigate a matter upon which it 
has really no concern, and having so investigated it, in the absence, 
of course, of one of the parties concerned which repudiates jurisdic- 
tion, declares its intention to enforce the decision of this precious 
Commission by force. If this is really the feeling and intention of 
the United States government, and it proceeds seriously to carry 
such intention into effect, the result, of course, will be between the 
two countries a war which, much as England may regret it, she has 
no reason to fear. 

oK * 
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If President CLEVELAND and his government mean to stand by 
their words, the result will be, as I have said, war—a war produc- 
tive, of course, of incalculable misery and loss, and arousing feelings 
of hate between two great nations sprung from the same stock, 
speaking the same language, and possessing a common heritage of 
glory. But sometimes war, terrible as it is, and must be, however 
regarded, is the less of two evils, and if Great Britain shrank from 
resisting President CLEVELAND’s propositions by force, she must 
certainly cease to call herself “Great” any longer. If war comes, 
it can have but one result—the navy of England is supreme; the 
navy of the United States is insignificant, and we could pour such 
a military force in Canada as would not only successfully resist the 
invasion of that Dominion, but, furthermore, carry the campaign 
into the enemy’s country. But we prefer not to think of such a 
thing, or to talk of enemies in connection with the inhabitants of 
the great republic. Fortunately, however people in the States may 
take the President’s speech, its importance is largely discounted 
here. It is pretty generally regarded as only another attempt to 
twist the British lion’s tail to gratify the Irish portion of the 
American electorate in view of the forthcoming Presidential election. 
If so, it is, 1 must say, a mean and spiteful proceeding, and such 
dangerous devices are derogatory to the head of a great English- 
speaking State. Let President CLEVELAND and his supporters look 
to it that the British lion does not one of these fine days get his 
back up at this recurring tail-twisting process, and determine to 
lay about him with his paws.—Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette, 
December 26, 1895. 


“OUR CAVALRY.” 


Cavalrymen, and we hope the country at large, will have turned 
with chastened feelings to an article upon “Our Cavalry” in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine. The cavalry, indeed, has nothing to reproach 
itself with. Loyal service and earnest endeavors on a chequered 
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path towards efficiency are its characteristics, and the fault lies with 
the country. As is said by the writer in Macmillan—in whom we 
think we recognize the Hon. J. W. Forrescur—“the country,” by 
which he means the political wire-puller, “hoids a party triumph 
dearer than the efficiency of an army, and would sooner see whole 
regiments ruined than one vote lost.” <A typical regiment, easily 
recognizable as the Seventeenth Lancers—to whose history Mr. 
ForTEScuE has just done excellent justice in a volume—is selected 
to illustrate the old evils of the system, and at the same time the 
excellent qualities of our cavalrymen. Admirable is the picture of 
a regiment as—like any university, inn, or college—an ancient and 
honorable society, formed for the purpose of training young men in 
a great and noble profession: ‘It has its purpose to attain, its tra- 
ditions to cherish, its reputation to uphold, its unity to preserve, 
and to this end, over and above all ‘Queen’s Regulations,’ it pos- 
sesses its own code of laws and customs, both written and unwrit- 
ten. which goes by the name of the regimental system.” How can 
this purpose be well carried out, says the writer, if the regiment be 
split up in detachments in unsuitable places, deprived of the very 
means of its action? Colonel Graves is quoted in illustration of 
this “abominable system,” as also of the depletion of the ranks. 
Reformers have generally left the cavalry severely alone, and it has 
suffered from undeserved and unwise neglect. Yet its recruits are 
the best in the service, its horses are better than those of any other 
army, and the men ride them better than could any other men in 
Europe. 

Colonel GRAVEs gave in his article in the Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution an example of a regiment which in the 
course of the decade 1879-89 passed through the hands of six com- 
manding officers, of whom the first three never had their entire regi- 
ment on parade during the whole term of their command; the fourth 
had them concentrated for but three months, the fifth but for five, 
and the sixth fora year. And this kind of thing is going on un- 
altered. Any cavalry officer can tell with little trouble, as the writer 
in Macmillan says, the number of regiments that have not stood to- 
gether in line for months, and even years. From time to time, how- 
ever, their turn comes for concentration; they are sent out to the 
yearly maneuvers, and critics complain that they are not up to the 
mark, and that too much time, which should be devoted to higher 
training, has to be given up simply to drill. How can it be other- 
wise when their colonels never have a chance even of seeing them, 
and their officers have not so much as ground to drill them on? 

How differently do they do things on the Continent. As a 
writer in “ Military Notes” in the Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution for October pointed out, of all the maneuvers held this 
autumn in Europe, the most interesting, from a cavalry point of 
view, were those of the Hungarian cavalry, in the presence of the 
Emperor and the chief members of the army staff, near Kis Czell and 
Zenta. At the former place a cavalry force larger than any before 
assembled during peace in Europe, consisting of seventy-two squad- 
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rons with forty-eight horse artillery guns, divided into two bodies, 
which started some 130 miles apart, performed extended reconnais- 
sances, culminating in the discovery of their respective whereabouts, 
and in an action of the most brilliant description on September 18th. 
The average march of the more concentrated bodies was about forty 
miles daily, while some advanced patrols are said to have covered 
eighty miles in the twenty-four hours. An officer of hussars is said 
to have ridden sixty miles on September 18th. The Honved, or 
Hungarian reserve division marched fifty-six miles on that day, ar- 
riving in time to fall on the flank of the enemy during the action. 
The efficient appearance of both men and horses at the close of these 
trying maneuvers was most remarkable. The horses, it is said, 
looked in excellent condition, in spite of the weight carried so long 
daily, and casualties were practically non-existent. The reasons 
for this are very instructive. “The daily work,” we are told, “is 
gradually extended at the commencement of the drill season until 
the horses become fit and their backs hard. The men are never 
changed from one horse to another in the squadrons, as they have, 
unfortunately, to be in ours on account of the disproportionate num- 
bers of men and horses. The man thus looks on his horse as his 
own property, spares him when he can, and cares for him as a 
friend. The men are dismounted whenever possible, and girths are 
loosed and backs cooled by slightly lifting the saddle. The saddles 
are so made that they allow of a free current of air between them 
and the blanket on the back, and kits are put on so as not to hinder 
this. It is possible to see the whole way under the saddle from 
cantle to withers. No horse under six years old accompanies the 
squadron to maneuvers. Finally, and most important of all, the 
pace of the march is an almost constant slow trot, with occasional 
halts, but with a minimum of walking.” To this fact is attributed 
the almost complete immunity from sore backs and galls. 

A cavalry regiment in Hungary is a splendid command, con- 
sisting of six squadrons of about 150 men and horses, a pioneer zug 
or troop of twenty-five men and horses, and a cadre, or depot, left 
behind for recruits and remounts. The salient points for our con- 
sideration in regard to the Austrian system are: First, they use 
no horse in the ranks until it is six years of age; and, secondly— 
this is the all-important consideration—they have a cadre or depot 
troop for recruits and remounts and for old horses, those on the 
strength of this cadre never being brought into the fighting line. How 
much longer shall we play at being effective cavalry soldiers, with 
five, four, and sometimes even three-year-old horses in the ranks, 
with recruits brought out for maneuvers, and with no depot troop 
or squadron into which to put either recruits cr remount horses? 
We lock our cavalry up in centers of industry in the north, where 
they rust for want of opportunity; we split up regiments for duty in 
out-of-the-way places in Ireland as mounted constabulary; we put 
young recruits on to young and unformed horses, and we hope by 
this means to uphold the character of the once famous British cav- 
alry. We have a small enough force of cavalry in all conscience; 
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the least one would expect would be that the War Office would do 
its best to render it efficient. Instead of this we go out of our way 
to prevent its being so, and we call the arrangement by which all 
this is accomplished a system. 

Even if our cavalry were all that the War Office would have us 
believe and more, if every regiment were up to war strength, fully 
manned, fully horsed, and fully trained, it would still be too weak 
for its work. As it is we could only put into the field a ridiculously 
small force, heterogeneous and balf-trained, the officers unacquainted 
with their men, and the men ignorant alike of their work, their 
comrades, and their horses. So it was 150 years ago, so it is now, 
and so it will ever be until the British public awakes or is rudely 
awakened by disaster. It is, in fact, as the writer of the paper in 
Maemillan points out: ‘We have increased marvelously in wealth 
and population in the past 250 years; but the highest ideal of the 
British cavalry lies behind us in the year 1665—every regiment of 
600 horses, every troop 100 strong, every officer responsible for 
at least thirty men. When this is done for our twenty-one regi- 
ments at home—though five squadrons of 120 will do as well as six 
troops of 100 —then, and not till then, we may say that England 
possesses a force, and still none too strong a force, of cavalry.” 
Will the British taxpayers ever be brought to realize how seriously 
they are interfering with the proper cavalry development whilst 
they allow cavalry to be frittered away as a fifth-rate police in 
places where it is absurd to give them “house room?” This system 
—be the expense what it may—ought to be abandoned, as we trust 
it will be before the term of service of our new commander-in-chiet 
expires.— Army and Navy Gazette. 


CAVALRY REORGANIZATION. 


Under existing conditions a British cavalry regiment at home is 
a mere skeleton. The question is, can these dry bones live? 
A general increase of the cavalry establishment is impracticable, 
and therefore no reform is worth discussing unless it starts upon 
the basis that we cannot have more men and horses, and must be 
content to make the best of the numbers already provided for by 
the army estimates. At present it may be safely asserted that if 
the cavalry brigade at Aldershot were called upon to furnish one 
regiment for active service, at the proper strength, this could only 
be done at the expense of reducing the remaining corps to utter 
impotence. Such a situation is not only extremely undesirable, 
but it is obviously vicious and inexcusable. Deep-seated ulcers 
can only be removed by a bold use of the knife, and it must be 
upon such principles that any real reform of our cavalry system 
must be approached. The long and short of it is that, accepting 
the existing establishment of the British cavalry as it stands, there 
are too many units, and an amalgamation of some of them is the 
only possible remedy. If there were fewer regiments there would 
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be bigger squadrons, and by the consequent reduction in the 
number of officers there would be a saving of money which would 
provide for a small increase of the strength in men and horses. It 
‘an scarcely be denied that two strong regiments represent better 
war material than three weak ones. Reserve men and reserve 
horses are all very well in their way, but a skeleton regiment sud- 
denly flooded with them must need considerable training before it 
can be fit for active service. Reservists, like old ale, are only whole- 
some when absorbed with careful moderation. 

That the proposals which are presently to follow will be met 
with violent denunciation is very probable. Hardships to indi- 
viduals are undeniably involved, but it is not the first time that the 
public good has demanded individual sacrifices. Briefly, then, we 
would propose to reduce the Household Cavalry to two regiments, 
by amalgamating the First and Second Life Guards. The seven 
regiments of Dragoon Guards we would reduce to six, and the 
remaining twenty-one regiments of the line we would reduce to 
seventeen. The Seventh Dragoon Guards, the Fifth Lancers and 
the Nineteenth, Twentieth and Twenty-first Hussars would seem to 
be the proper regiments to amalgamate. Such a scheme, if carried 
into effect, would naturally cause many heartburnings, and there 
would be grave difficulties of all sorts to smooth over; but time 
would remedy all these, and the result would be that we should 
have strong regiments capable of being used in place of weak ones, 
which, unaided by drafts from others or by an excessive injection 
of reserves, are useless for war. 

Of the thirty-one regiments of British cavalry nine are in India, 
one in Egypt, and one in South Africa, whilst the remainder are at 
home stations in Great Britain and Ireland. Taking figures in 
round numbers, and excluding the officers and their horses from 
the calculation, we find that there are in all about 16,000 non-com- 
missioned officers and men and 12,000 horses in the British cavalry, 
which, divided amongst thirty-one regiments, gives an average of 
roughly, 516 non-commissioned officers and men and 387 horses. 
But if the number of regiments were reduced as we propose, that is 
to say, to twenty-five, the very respectable average of 640 non-com- 
missioned officers and men and 480 horses would be reached. 

In India, under the existing arrangements, nine cavalry regi- 
ments have a strength of 5,409 non-commissioned officers and men 
with 4,725 horses. It may be assumed that this establishment is 
sufficient, and it may equally be taken for granted that if it were 
unnecessary it would not be maintained; but eight regiments, of 
676 non-commissioned officers and men, with 590 horses, would give 
the same fighting strength, and produce a saving to the extent of 
the pay and allowances of twenty-nine officers—no inconsiderable 
item. For home service there should be no establishment lower 
than 500 men and 400 horses. The Household Cavalry, taking the 
existing total establishment, would provide two regiments, each 
having 608 men and 412 horses. The regiments at Aldershot should 
be kept permanently at war strength, every man and horse fit for 
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service ata moment’s notice. No horse should be borne upon the 
establishment of a war strength regiment before six years of age, 
and no recruit should be posted to it until sufficiently trained to 
take his place immediately in the ranks. No horse should join any 
regiment until] after having been fully school-trained at a depot. 
Cavalry regiments have quite enough to do to carry on their training 
for war, and therefore schooling remounts should form no part of 
their daily work. The men of no other nation but our own could 
ride the horses which our cavalry are called upon to bestride in the 
ranks. The best German cavalry regiment mounted upon our 
half-trained, yawning, intemperate animals would be nothing but 
arabble. It is comparatively easy for a man to learn the “aids,” 
so as to apply them to a horse which understands them, but it is 
only a finished horseman who can school a horse. There are a 
hundred good riders to one good horseman. Hundreds of horses 
are spoiled by being ridden half-trained by men who are incapable 
of completing their education, and dozens have never even had the 
advantage of learning their first lessons from a real horseman. 
Can we wonder, then, that the ranks of our regiments sometimes 
present a ragged appearance? The only wonder is that they are, 
generally, as good as they are. For a pure shock, after nothing but 
straight riding, the stout bearts and strong seats of our cavalry 
soldiers may fairly be trusted to overthrow any enemy who has not 
avery great advantage:in point of numbers, but if sharp, tricky 
maneuvers immediately preceded the charge home, we should have 
less reason for confidence, whilst in single combat or in affairs of 
opposing groups the superior handiness of their horses would give 
any coutinental adversaries an immense advantage. In short, bigger 
squadrons and an improved system for the supply and training of 
horses are the two things primarily needed to improve the British 
cavalry. Given the material, the present Inspector-Gencral can be 
fully trusted to make the most of it, but even he cannot give war 
training to skeleton squadrons. ‘ Made-up” squadrons, such as we 
see at maneuvers, cannot compare with genuine squadrons previously 
worked up as complete units at squadron training. Such squadrons 
we live in hope of seeing some day. Under the existing cavalry 
organization they are an obvious impossibility.— The Broad Arrow. 


CAVALRY DRILL AND TRAINING. 


The Commander-in-Chief has just sanctioned, on the recom- 
mendation of the Inspector-General (Major-General Gzorer Luck), 
a new drill book for the cavalry, which will be issued in a few days. 
When compared with that which it will supplant, very few points 
of resemblance are found. The old book was modeled on lines first 
laid down about forty years ago, and although since that time there 
have been several so-called “new” drill books for the cavalry arm, 
successive issues have varied but slightly from their predecessors ; 
indeed, they may safely be said to have been little else than reprints 
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one of the other, published as editions became sold out, and to have 
differed only in some slight particular which in the meantime had 
been authorized by the Adjutant-General. While other arms pro- 
gressed, cavalry to a very large extent remained stationary. To 
account for this is not very difficult, for, not only in this country, 
but also on the Continent, the opinion was very generally held that 
with the introduction of rifled arms with their immensely greater 
range and accuracy, and the vast multiplication of purely ballistic 
forces, the role of cavalry was a thing of the past. A remarkable 
evolution has now taken place, and to-day we find this gloriously 
picturesque and adventurous engine of the battles of the past— 
particularly of those of the Napoleonic period, from which its decline 
may be said to have dated—restored to its pride of place and glory, 
and with its prestige not only unsmirched but, if possible, enhanced. 
The conditions, however, which must govern the employment of 
cavalry in the civilized warfare of the future differ considerably from 
those of the past. More than ever will those who belong to it have 
to be the “eyes and ears” of armies; but with this their rdle will be 
by no means ended. The cavalry will hold in their hands the first 
stake of the campaign, and on the issue of this preliminary struggle 
that which will make for the ultimate success or defeat of the hostile 
masses will more than ever depend. The responsibility thus thrown 
upon the arm will be overwhelming. 

In such circumstances as are now commonly accepted it is more 
than surprising, that the organization of the British cavalry, and 
the ordination of a system of tactical training in accord with present 
day requirements, should have been so long deferred. Fortunately 
the new drill beok is now before us, and the very necessary reorga- 
nization scheme which has been so strenuously demanded will shortly 
be brought into operation. The old book was issued in three cum- 
brous volumes, but the new one has been brought within the com- 
pass of two much handier ones, The first, in two parts, deals with 
equitation and foot drill, and is equally applicable to all the other 
branches of Her Majesty’s service. The second volume is the cav- 
alryman’s own, and in 286 pages, divided into three parts, describes 
drill, maneuver, and miscellaneous, the latter of which includes 
duties in aid of the civil power, escorts, duties on the line of march, 
transport by railway, rules for squadron training, detached duties, 
ceremonial, guard, royal and ceremonial escorts, etc. The princi- 
ples of equitation and foot drill, which are but the means to the end 
of qualifying a cavalry soldier for the higher duties of his service 
carried out whilst he is mounted—for once divorce him from his 
horse he is no longer a cavalryman, who has been defined as “a 
trained man on a trained horse” —must of necessity remain pretty 
much as they have been in time past. It would, therefore, be a 
bootless task to attempt a comparison with regard to these matters 
of the instructions previously laid down with those that are now 
provided, when the principles upon which both are founded have 
undergone no change. But it is safe to say that it would be impos- 
sible for anyone to avoid being struck by the entire absence in the 
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new volume of that cast iron mode of expression in which the details 
of drill instruction were formerly framed. The old style may have 
been suited to the time when it was first adopted, but things have 
very considerably altered in the last forty years. 

The instructions in the new volume are so clearly expressed that 
the task of the recruits who are to come will be rendered much less 
irksome than was that of those who have passed that stage, a result 
especially desirable in military training, the early or routine stages 
of which cannot by any flight of imagination be described as exhil- 
arating. It is, however, in the second volume that the most note- 
worthy changes have been wrought. The compilers have done 
their duty in a very complete manner. The old volumes have been 
subjected to no overhauling or process of revision; they were com- 
pletely discarded, and are replaced by an altogether new book, fresh 
and even piquant at times in style, written in terse language, and 
altogether devoid of unnecessary verbiage, although ample exposi- 
tions are given both of the principles which underlie movements as 
well as the directions for their execution. In this respect the com- 
pilers have elaborated upon the principle adopted with so much 
success by the Adjutant-General in the “Infantry Drill Book, 1893,” 
and were one asked to recommend a simple treatise on either cavalry 
or infantry tactics it would now be difficult to do better than refer 
the inquirer to the drill books of these respective arms. The full 
value of such an advantage as this can only be realized by those 
who underwent the trying ordeal of “cramming” drill or tactics in 


the old days, or who may have seen a young soldier struggling with 


” 


a sheaf of drill books and a collection of “manuals,” after which 
operation he was as often as not left with his confusion worse con- 
founded, and which ended not infrequently in his getting up com- 
plete books by mechanical rote rather than acquiring an intelligent 
grasp of the principles they were supposed to teach. 

It will, no doubt, be remembered that some time ago it was or- 
dered that the organization of cavalry regiments should be of an 
aggregation of squadrons, the squadron itself being an aggregation 
of troops. Following this the squadron in the new drill is treated 
for the first time as the smallest tactical unit, whereas formerly it 
was the regiment, and proceeding therefrom to the aggregation of 
regiments into brigades, and brigades into divisions. Consequently 
now, as the tactical unit of the arm, squadron exercises are described 
as the groundwork of all the movements and battle training of 
larger bodies. Great stress is, therefore, laid upon the importance 
of efficient squadron training. According to strength these units 
are split up into three or four troops, which for purposes of interior 
economy, discipline, and initial training are placed under subaltern 
officers and the junior captains of a regiment; but the actual respon- 
sibility for the proper carrying out of troop training in the annual 
course will scarcely lie so much with these officers as with the 
squadron leader who is charged with its supervision, and who is 
directly responsible to the commanding officer that on the conclu- 
sion of the troop and squadron courses—and the time has arrived 
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for the training of the regiment as such—the troops comprising 
the squadron shall be able to move together with cohesion and uni- 
formity of pace and distance. The squadron training will be divided 
into two periods, each of three weeks’ duration, called the winter 
and spring courses. The winter course is to be held between October 
15th and March 15th, and thespring course between March 16th and 
May 31st. With certain limited exceptions they will be attended by 
all trained soldiers and first-class recruits belonging to the squadron. 
Only one squadron of a regiment will be under instruction at once 
during the winter course, but in the spring, when all the squadrons 
are at headquarters, two of them will be trained simultaneously in 
order to allow the commanding officer reasonable time to drill his 
regiment before it takes part in brigade or divisional work. The 
winter course will be devoted to equitation, foot practices, sword 
and lance exercises, dismounted duty, outpost duty, pitching tents 
and the picketing of horses, digging kitchens and shelter trenches, 
the theoretical instruction of officers, non-commissioned officers and 
men, and the practice of officers and non-commissioned officers in 
imparting instruction. Proficiency in reconnaissance must be tested 
by a scheme set by the officer commanding the regiment or the 
second in command, and a report, together with copies of the whole 
of the papers and maps counected with the exercise, forwarded 
within a prescribed number of days following the completion of the 
spring course of each squadron by the officer commanding the regi- 
ment to the Inspector-General of Cavalry through the general officer 
commanding the district in which the course has been performed. 
Some idea of the commendable simplicity of the principles which 
have guided the compilers of the new drill book may be gathered 
from the axioms from which all their deductions and conclusions 
have been made, which are that “in war only that which is simple 
can attain success, therefore what is simple must alone be taught 
and practiced during peace,” and that “no exercise should be learned 
on the drill ground which is impossible of execution on the field of 
battle.” The injunction is strongly enforced that the system of in- 
struction of the recruit and the annual training of the old soldier 
should be progressive, and in the order of the drill book. Part II 
of the second volume is prefaced by some valuable observations, in 
which young soldiers are appropriately reminded that maneuver 
represents the application of drill to the circumstances of contact 
with the enemy, and tbat consequently a clear distinction must be 
drawn between parades for drills and those for field maneuver. 
Maneuver must always be conducted upon some clear tactical idea, 
which must be based on correct principles, and intelligently under- 
stood by all engaged in the operation. As in war, the cavalry fight 
will nearly always be the climax of some detached operation, so the 
maneuver of a small body should be the outcome of some exercise 
in detached duties such as the concentration of a reconnoitering 
force, or the supporting of pickets to repulse enterprises against an 
outpost line. The sections with regard to the duties of cavalry when 
fighting in conjunction with other arms are clear and explicit and 
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in accordance with some of the best continental models. It must, 
however, be pointed out that with regard to the employment of 
horse artillery with their own arm, cavalrymen are referred to the 
“Artillery Drill Book.” Asa matter of fact it may be added, that 
the artillery book is at the present moment under revision. When, 
however, the new issue is made it is expected that it will be found 
that a.mutual understanding will have been arrived at by both cav- 
alrymen and gunners which, so far as our own service is concerned, 
will settle, at least for a time, the vexed and much debated question 
of the relations in joint employment of cavalry and horse artillery. 
—The Army and Navy Gazette. 


ROUTE MARCHING. 


Having seriously considered the subject of route marching, the 
Commander-in-Chief has ordered that several modifications shall be 
made in those sections of the Quecn’s Regulations which deal with 
this subject. In future the troops are to be practiced twice a week 
between the dates of October 15th and March 15th, and the rate of 
marching is to be progressive from October up till January, com- 
mencing at nine miles a day. At the end of the marching season 
all officers and men who have taken part in these marches will be 
required to complete fifteen miles a day for six consecutive days. 
The attention of commanding officers is especially called to the 
effect of these marches on the troops, particular care being taken as 
to the proper fitting, etc., of the men’s boots. Very young soldiers 
may be allowed to dispense with the valise or kit, whilst all doubtful 
cases of men being able to withstand the strain of these exercises 
(tactics are to be combined with the marches ) are to be referred to 
the medical officers for their opinion. Halts of five minutes are to 
be made each hour, and in the case of a march exceeding six hours, 
sufficient time is to be given for a meal to be taken. When it is 
intended for the troops to march a distance exceeding twelve miles, 
biscuits will be issued for the men to carry in their haversacks. In 
this last respect, surely it seems a pity that we do not take a leaf 
out of our French neighbors’ book, and follow the plan which they 
have pursued for years, viz, of issuing sticks of chocolate to the men 
for this purpose. All the advantages are on the side of the choco- 
late, save, perhaps, the matter of expense. It is more easy to stow, 
is decidedly more nourishing and sustaining, whilst at the same 
time more satisfying; is far less liable to deterioration through damp 
or wet weather, not so liable to create thirst, and, finally, far less 
likely to break up and crumble into dust through the friction caused 
by the movement of the body whilst marching. A dry biscuit after 
a twelve miles march sounds the very reverse of refreshing, whilst 
one sodden through from damp or rain seems equally unappetizing. 
There can be no question as to which THomas Atkins would prefer, 
or as to which of the two is the more strengthening— chocolate or 
biscuits. — The Army and Navy Gazette. 
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ARMY HORSES. 


From time to time the discussion on army horse supply is revived 
by the delivery of a lecture such as that of Veterinary-Lieutenant- 
Colonel THomson at Aldershot. The lecture was admirable, but, as 
the Duke of Connaught remarked, it contained nothing very novel. 
The fact that an officer of the lecturer’s experience deemed it suit- 
able to address his audience on the rules of form and the method of 
testing a horse’s action should bring home to the authorities the 
need for establishing some system of elementary instruction for 
mounted officers. The merest tyro in horse lore should have at his 
fingers’ ends all the truths enunciated by the lecturer on these sub- 
jects. It has already been complained, and with justice, that it is 
unfair to the cavalry to send to that branch of the service cadets 
who have received no more instruction to fit them for their duties 
than their infantry brethren at Sandhurst. Whether a cavalry col- 
lege, as some have suggested, should be established, or merely a 
large practical school like that at Saumur, it is not easy to say, but 
probably an institution partaking of the nature of both would be 
the best. In any case it is desirable that some steps should be taken 
to furnish a uniform education in horse knowledge and management 
to all the junior officers of our mounted services. Another painful 
revelation made at the meeting addressed by Veterinary-Licutenant- 
Colonel THomson was that clipping had not been sanctioned because 
of the expense of the extra blanket required for the clipped horses. 
it is only fair to say that the British taxpayer is too shrewd and 
sensible to object to this expense. It is not the public, but the red- 
tapist, that stops the way of reform. It has been proved over and 
over again, in the Royal Artillery and elsewhere, that the health 
and efficiency of the horses are greatly promoted by clipping, and 
that the price of the blanket is more than repaid by the additional 
power obtained from the clipped horses. When no blankets are 
available it may be wise to leave the coat as nature supplies it, but 
be it remembered the horse in a state of nature has no hard work 
to do. He can wear his greatcoat and keep cool. When he has to 
work and sweat, his long coat becomes wet, and be has to stand 
after work in his wet coat or have a weary time spent by tired 
soldiers in drying him. Jobmasters and private owners have long 
ago solved this question and prefer the expense of the blanket. 
Why should old soldiers be so puerile as to hesitate and object, and 
end by adopting reforms with a bad grace after all? 

One more point in connection with the same meeting strikes us 
as most extraordinary. It is reported, whether correctly or not, 
that Major-General ComBE expressed himself satisfied with the 
quality of the horses supplied to the army, and “ was convinced that 
the markets were equal to supplying any demand that might be 
made upon them.” Quality and quantity are, according to this 
authority, all that can be desired. It may be permitted to ask how 
these statements tally with the equally authoritative reports on the 
immature condition of remounts, and with the openly-expressed 
regrets that older hurses cannot be bought at the regulated prices. 
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If a London jobmaster will not buy a horse under six years old 
because he cannot stand the wear and tear of work at a younger 
age, it would be interesting to know whether the British army 
gains in efficiency by purchasing its horses at four years old. 
General ComBE, when he said that their quality left nothing to be 
desired, cannot surely have meant that the quality of a four-year- 
old was as good as that of a horse of six. Then, as to quantity, it 
has been shown not only by the late lamented Director-General 
of Remounts, but by others more recently, that we have not suf- 
ficient horses for one army corps and lines of communication, and 
yet we profess to be ready with two and even three army corps. 
Where are the horses to come from? Is it from “the markets?” 
On recent emergent occasions everything possible was done to buy 
horses for the army in the United Kingdom, but nothing like the 
required quantity was forthcoming. The fact is that we are ina 
doleful plight in the matter of army horse supply, being only able 
with difficulty to hold our own for peace requirements, and having 
nothing but a wretched reserve of cab horses to fall back upon, with 
which it is absurd to say we could make good the waste of a consid- 
erable war. It would appear, therefore, that General ComBr’s 
optimistic pronouncement has to be received with nota little reserve. 


With regard to the opinion that if horses were left till they 
become older they would be bought by foreign and other purchasers 
and be lost to the army, it may be enough to say that, according to 
a plan suggested in these columns, a moderate subsidy, not much 
greater than that paid for the cab horses, would keep a good supply 
of young horses in the country, and so give us trainable animals to 
make good our annual waste, and at the same time form a reserve 
in case of war. Within the last few weeks a shipment of Australian 
horses arrived in this country and their owners were disappointed 
by the low prices realized. It appears, however, that buyers were 
afraid that the horses might not stand the British winter, and this 
brings us to the conclusion that when horses come from abroad, or 
when they are bought young at home, for the army, they should be 
seasoned and matured on suitable grass land and under experienced 
supervision. They would thus reach a certain age and be more 
serviceable before going to work or entering the ranks, and on that 
account would be relatively less expensive and last longer. It is to 
be hoped that the friends of the farmer and the well-wishers of the 
army will see it their duty to bring about a much-needed improve- 
meut in our supply and reserve of military horses.— The Army and 
Navy Gazette. 


THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH. 


If there is one article of faith steadily adhered to by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief —and his belief in it consistently and constantly 
prociaimed —it is the need for the officer to be well read, well edu- 
cated in his profession. It was, therefore, a coincidence, fit and 
apt, that his first official inspection should be that of the Staff 
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College, which took place last Saturday on the termination of the 
residence of the officers of the senior division. And, curiously 
enough, Lord WoLsELEy’s second inspection is of a similar nature, 
that of the Royal Military College to-day. The Staff College inspec- 
tion was of a private character, but an inspection at which some 
seventy or eighty officers are present soon gets talked about, and 
after it was over a good many reflections on the past, and prognosti- 
cations as to the future, found their way to the common talk out- 
side. The inspection had been a real one. For two and a half hours 
had the work of the outgoing students been passed in review before 
the Commander-in-Chief, and the officers been interviewed in suc- 
cession by Lord WoLsELEy, to whom they were introduced by the 
candidly-speaking commandant. There was an air of business 
about the proceeding, and what was more, an air of sincerity quite 
foreign to the annual inspections of the past thirty years. If black 
and white, if printers’ ink is to be trusted, Lord WoLsELEy’s illustri- 
ous predecessor never loved the Staff College; unless evidence given 
before Royal Commissions plays us false, it was the regiment, not 
the Staff College, where the future staff officer would obtain the best 
training for staff work ; and so the visits of the late Commander- 
in-Chief to the college were always overshadowed by the feeling 
that the royal heart was “not in it,” and that the whole show was 
somewhat of a make-believe. Verbal assurances of good will there 
were in plenty, but it was generally recognized that they were but 
the necessary outcome of the official position held by the speaker. 
It was not in the old days, as it was last Saturday, that out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth of the Commander-in-Chief spoke. 
But it was after business was over on Saturday, and exhausted 
nature demanded recuperation, that an even more striking contrast 
between the past and present came in view. From time imme- 
morial inspections of all kinds have meant a heavy mess bill, for it 
has been the orthodox creed that it was something like meanness 
not to treat inspection officers and their staffs sumptuously. But 
on this occasion the Commander-in-Chief intimated beforehand that 
though he would accept the invitation to luncheon, he wished the 
luncheon to be the ordinary mess luncheon of the college, and that 
no champagne should be placed on the table. Lord Wo.LsE.ey’s 
wishes were strictly complied with. By this common-sense pro- 
ceeding, the Commander-in-Chief has struck at unnecessary mess 
expenses a blow far more powerful and further-reaching than would 
have been effected by any sumptuary army order. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British army has practically announced that 
he considers the ordinary, every-day hospitality of a British mess 
quite good enough for the Commander-in-Chief of that army. It 
will be a bold general officer commanding a district who says that 
what is good enough for this high official and the Horse Guards’ 
Staff is not good enough for him and his staff. And now that the 
example is set at the top of the tree, there will gradually come into 
fashion in the army generally the sentiment that it is perfectly easy 
to be hospitable, without being extravagant and profuse in exercis- 
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ing that hospitality, and regimental entertainments will cease to be 
those severe taxes on the officers which they have been hitherto.— 
The Broad Arrow, December 21, 1895. 


WOOLWICH AND SANDHURST. 


The Board of Visitors who report on the Royal Military College 
and Royal Military Academy render an important service to the 
army and to the State. Anyone who has carefully read their reports 
for the past few years must have been struck with their acumen and 
discretion in pointing out weak spots and in recommending needed 
reforms. In government establishments, and especially in old ones, 
there is an almost insuperable tendency to allow tradition and usage 
to assume the force of law. This tendency manifests itself likewise 
in ancient public schools and universities, and in fact, in all long- 
established places of education. There is, therefore, a two-fold 
necessity for the visits of a clear-headed and experienced board, who 
can counteract this evil, and inspect Sandhurst and Woolwich from 
a practical standpoint. The board is guided by the interests of the 
cadets and the requirements of the army, and consequently con- 
demns useless waste and expenditure, which are apt to creep into 
the best regulated institutions. In sanitary arrangements, inju- 
dicious distribution of study and exercise, and faulty methods of 
education, all come in for adverse comment on the part of the board, 
but it is at the same time acknowledged that the recommendations 
made in the previous year had been in several instances adopted. 
This is, however, not enough. It is preposterous that visitors of 
the high position and proved ability of those composing the board 
should have their recommendations under any head treated as some 
of theirs have been. 

Perhaps the immobile power that the visitors expected to act on 
their recommendation is one of those impersonal entities which 
have neither a body to be punished nor a soul to be anathematized, 
but the country is not likely in its present temper to stand these 
shadowy evasions of duty much longer. The visitors have per- 
formed their task with faithfulness and with exemplary patience. 
One of the most sensible changes which they have introduced is the 
assimilation of the vacations at Woolwich and Sandhurst, and they 
have in their last report very properly recommended that the Wed- 
nesday half-holiday be discontinued at the latter, so as to make the 
amount of work more alike in the two places. By degrees the in- 
fluence of the board is making itself felt, but seemingly in the face 
of considerable opposition, and this ought not to be. It is unac- 
countable that a proper breech-loading gun has not been supplied 
for the instruction of the Woolwich cadets as the visitors advised. 
There should not be any difficulty in providing a modern gun for 
the use of our future artillery officers when the arsenal and the 
repository are both at their door. 
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The visitors have set their faces against unnecessary expenses 
and extravagant charges for wages, but there is reason to believe 
that much more trenchant reforms are required. What in the name 
of common sense can be found to occupy the “200 subordinates” at 
Sandhurst who frequent the disgraceful canteen above referred to? 
Even at Woolwich, where luxury is supposed to be unknown, there 
are eighty-six servants for 208 cadets, in addition to officers’ ser- 
vants and other soldiers; and if we include officers, professors, non- 
commissioned officers, clerks, etc., there are about as many non- 
students as students in our two great military schools. If any 
civilian place of education were conducted in this way it would have 
a short life and a merry one. We must, therefore, look to the vis- 
itors to give a few turns more to the screw under this head, for there 
is no doubt that use and want have created a number of posts which 
are little more or less than sinecures. We all know how “perqui- 
sites” have a way of becoming not only strongly established but 
amplified, whether they are enjoyed in the form of leisure or of 
allowances, and it has more than once been noticed by the visitors 
that the Sandhurst professors have little or no work to do. 

With increasing preparations for national defense and increasing 
taxation, the country will require to see from her servants a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s wage. It was, therefore, hardly enough 
to point out that the Woolwich professors taught classes, while those 
at Sandhurst did not; it ought to have been plainly stated that a 
non-teaching professor has no raison d’étre, and is in fact a contra- 
diction in terms. If the bread of idleness is eaten in the higher 
grades it cannot but tempt the lower ones. It is gratifying, how- 
ever, to observe that both institutions are gradually improving in 
efficiency and in the economy of their management, and this is in 
no small degree due to the faithful and independent discharge of 
their duty by the visitors. The injustice with which cadets after 
passing out have been treated in so many cases was properly stated 
to be in direct contravention of standing orders of the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, and it is to be hoped that we shall not again hear of 
duly qualified cadets being kept a whole year waiting for an ap- 
pointment. All who pass out are entitled to commissions “at the 
end of the course.”” It cannot, therefore, be regarded as less than a 
breach of faith when commissions, and all that commissions imply, 
are withheld from the young gentlemen who have fulfilled their part 
of the contract.—Army and Navy Gazette. 


THE BRITISH ARMY. 


Recent returns of the strength of the British army at home and 
abroad, exclusive of the Indian native army and the forces raised 
by colonial authorities, show that there are in round numbers 221,- 
000 officers and men actually serving, and entirely exclusive of the 
reserve. This total allows about 1,300 to the three regiments of 
Household Cavalry; 18,500 to the twenty-eight regiments of Dra- 
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goon Guards, dragoons, hussars, and lancers; more than 37,000 to 
twenty-one horse batteries, eighty seven field batteries, ten moun- 
tain batteries, ninety-three garrison companies, and the depots and 
riding establishments of artillery; 7,700 to the various companies of 
engineers ; 6,000 to the seven battalions of foot guards; 137,500 to 
141 battalions of line infantry, highlanders and rifles; 5,000 to va- 
rious colonial corps raised as part of the imperial forces; 3,500 to 
the army service corps; 2,500 to the medical staff corps; and the 
remainder to the ordnance store and army pay corps. In the dis- 
tribution of the army there are on home service about 107,000 men, 
of whom 27,000 are in Lreland, nearly 4,000 in Scotland, and the rest 
in England, Wales and the channel islands; 76,000 in India, Burma, 
and Aden; nearly 15,000 in the garrisons of Malta and Gibraltar; 
3,500 at the Cape and Natal; 3,000 at Hong Kong; 4,500 in Egypt; 
and the residue are scattered over the West Indies, Bermuda, Nova 
Scotia, Mauritius, Ceylon, the Staits Settlements, and other places, 
some of which, like St. Helena, have the service of but very small 
bodies of the Imperial troops. The Canadian dominion has only 
about 1,400 of the Qucen’s forces, Australia none at all, and the re- 
cent despatch of men to the African west coast has only added about 
1,000 soldiers to the ordinary strength in that part of the Empire. 
India remains the great absorbent of the regular forces abroad, and 
at the beginning of this month there were in the four great com- 
mands of the Punjab, Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, nine regiments 
of cavalry, eighty-eight batteries and companies of artillery, and 


fifty-three battalions of infantry. The Bengal command still takes 
up the largest portion of the British troops in India, having some 
24,000, and the new command of the Punjab comes next with 20,000; 
and of the two other commands Bombay has about 1,000 more men 
than Madras, the latter including Burma.— Army and Navy Gazette. 


THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


We do not wish to use provocative language towards the Ameri- 
cans at a time when so much depends upon discretion. Still, in 
view of the danger with which President CLEVELAND has threat- 
ened us—and which danger may any day with as little cause reap- 
pear —it is natural that we should take stock of our military 
position. Canada is no doubt our weak point, but it is not, after 
all, so weak as the Americans assert, and as some Englishmen 
appear to think. The frontier is long and only partially protected 
by the lakes. The railway which connects the Atlantic with the 
Pacific is in many parts of its course too near the American border. 
Hence, there is the risk of an incursion by the Americans for the 
purpose of cutting the line, with a view to preventing a concentra- 
tion of troops at points seriously menaced. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that to interrupt communication for any great length 
of time, not only must the gap be made, but held, in order to pre- 
vent repair, which is not a long process. Moreover, at the first 
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approach of war, the frontier would be strictly patrolled and tele- 
graphic communication be established with the points at which 
troops would be massed. Hence, until the interruption had actu- 
ally been effected, reinforcements could, by means of the railway 
itself, be quickly brought to the point of danger. Of course, the 
task of guarding the line would devolve in the first instance on the 
Canadian forces, but in a month the colonial forces could be 
strengthened by a couple of army corps from England, plus a 
substantial body of engineers and garrison artillery. We might 
also rely on the loyalty of the Australian colonies to send help to 
the British Columbia end of the frontier. At first, however, we 
should have to trust the defense of Canada entirely to the Cana- 
diauns, and even after the arrival of troops from England the main 
reliance would have to be placed on the Canadian militia. 

Let us see what the military resources of Canada are. Unfortu- 
nately, notwithstanding the urgent representations of successive com- 
manders of the Canadian militia, especially those of Major-General 
HERBERT, the politicians, with ill-jadged parsimony, have left much 
that was necessary undone. This is especially the case with regard 
to arms. Only the permanent force, which consists of 1,000 
artillerymen and infantry, are armed with the Martini; 800 mili- 
tary mounted police are provided with Winchester carbines, whilst 
the active militia, some 30,000 men, are armed with Sniders. 
Recently 1,800 Lee-Metfords were procured from the Home Govern- 
ment, but these constitute but a drop in the ocean. The numerical 
resources of the Dominion are as poor as their equipment, but the 
possibilities are numerous. There is a non-active or sedentary 
militia, organized in battalions, batteries and squadrons, and con- 
taining many men who have served for short periods in the active 
militia. This sedentary militia, if every man liable to service were 
called up, could turn out three or four bundred thousand men, at 
the lowest computation. Practically there would be little difficulty 
in placing under arms iv a very short time 100,000 men for field 
service, with a strong second line to serve as guards of lines of com- 
munication, garrison or strategic points, and depots’ from which to 
fill up the gaps in the first line. Arms and accoutrements for these, 
unless we have been living in a fool’s paradise, ought to be forth- 
coming from England as needed. We could also furnish a practically 
unlimited number of officers from the half-pay and retired lists, and 
irom the auxiliary forces, and a considerable number of technical 
troops. Of course it would take time to organize and arm the 
Canadian militia, but to check mere inroads, the permanent force, 
the military mounted police and the active militia would probably 
suffice. No invasion in force would take place, for notwithstanding 
the enormous resources in men that the United States possess, at 
the outset there would be only the permanent army of 27,000 men 
scattered all over the country, and the various independent States’ 
militia and volunteers. These militia and volunteers are not only 
imperfectly trained, devoid of field equipment, and without arms of 
the latest pattern, but have never worked together even in brigades. 
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The Americans long relied on the officers and men who took part 
in the Civil War, but Death has in the interval been busy in their 
ranks, and even the youngest of those who survive must be now 
middle-aged men. Besides, judging from the experience of the War 
of Secession, it would take many months, probably at least a year, 
before an efficient army of say 500,000 thoroughly trained and 
properly organized men could be got ‘ready. Of these a large pro- 
portion would be needed to protect their long Atlantic and Pacific 
seaboards. Butin the meantime we probably should not have been 
idle and would have spread consternation by our sea-borne expedi- 
tion in all parts of the States. Besides, it must be remembered that 
owing to superiority in discipline and maneuvering power, 50,000 
British regular troops would be a match for at least 100,000 hastily- 
raised American volunteers. But the possibility of a contest 
between England and America is calculated to arouse feelings of 
disgust among all just, right-thinking, sensible men on both sides 
of the Atlantic.— The Broad Arrow. 


NEW CAVALRY DRILL OF GERMAN ARMY. 


New cavalry drill instructions have just appeared for the German 
army. The third section, which briefly summarizes the rules for 
the use of cavalry in the field, is quite new. The object held in 
view is to give for every situation of an engagement as clear and 
explicit yet brief indications as possible, which, however, are not by 
any means meant to form a “stereotyped” pattern for slavish imita- 
tion. A very material point is the simplification introduced in the 
formation of a regiment, among other things the “half-column of 
divisions” and “half-column of squadrons” have been abolished. 
Greater attention has been paid to commands to be given by signs 
when preparing for action. Much more liberty of action has been 
left as regards a cavalry charge than formerly. A charge may now 
be made, according to circumstances, in one or two ranks; it may 
be started at once from any formation, and may sometimes be ridden 
ata sharp gallop. A new formation introduced among those for a 
regiment is the “double column.” On the signal for “assembly” 
the troops are now to collect always behind the leader. The manual 
exercises with the carbine have been added to in accordance with 
the enhanced importance of dismounted action. The divisions and 
movements in dismounted drill are arranged in close analogy with 
mounted drill.— Die Vedette. 


HUNGARIAN CAVALRY. 


Cavalry reorganization in the British army being probable, if 
not imminent, the interesting letters on the Hungarian cavalry ap- 
pearing in The Times have a most opportune bearing on the subject. 
Naturally the writer despairs of the possibility of introducing the 
Hungarian system in its entirety into the British service, but he 
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justly pleads that some details could be introduced in a more or less 
modified form to suit peculiar national requirements. The first ob- 
stacie to the formation of large regiments of cavalry—which con- 
stitute the basis of the Hungarian system—in the British army, is 
the want of suitable barrack accommodation, and the breaking up 
of the cavalry into small units for possible police duties, a state of 
affairs upon which we have often dilated, and which now, we are 
reminded, “is indeed to be deplored from every professional point 
of view, but chiefly, no doubt, from the fact that only concentration 
in large bodies can give scope for the carrying out of many of its 
most important duties by cavalry, without constant practice in which 
this arm can never become really efficient.” : 
Strong cavalry regiments of over eleven hundred men, equal to 
a British brigade, are those which the Austrian government have 
found best suited to their requirements. In many points of detail 
this strong regimental system shows undoubted advantages over 
any other, and is well worth serious consideration. Perhaps in no 
respect does it conduce to efficiency more than in its developing 
initiative in the squadron commander, who is, “in fact, an unfet- 
tered chief, responsible to his colonel for parading his unit in an 
efficient state at the time and place appointed, but unhampered by 
the endless minor orders relating to feeding, watering, grooming, or 
hour of turning out, which would deprive him of all initiative.” 
The consequence of this is a wholesome competition between 
squadron leaders to the great advantage of the service. This is 
shown in the discipline and good behavior of the men and the ap- 
pearance and condition of the horses, which depend on the judicious 
handling of the men by their leaders and their good stable manage- 
ment. We have often pleaded for decentralization of command and 
more responsibility for subordinate officers, and in no branch of the 
service more than in the cavalry will the good results of such a 
system be apparent. Naturally the writer of this interesting article 
devotes considerable space to the reserve squadron system which 
has attracted so much attention lately, and which has so much to 
commend it. Its advantages are obvious, as are also those of the 
staff system by which certain men are permanently unhorsed in 
peace time, such as servants, farriers, saddlers and others employed. 
The effect of all this is that the fighting men are complete and ready 
for service, each regiment maintaining its own squadrons in a state 
of efficiency without having to draw on other regiments. The su- 
periority of the Hungarian system cannot be denied, but then it is 
carried out under conditions very different to those which obtain in 
England. Still that is no reason why some effort should not be 
made to adapt it as far as possible to British requirements. Tacti- 
cally interesting is the proposal that the rear rank should follow the 
front rank some twenty lengths behind. The advantage claimed 
for this formation is that it would obviate the confusion caused in a 
mélée, by both ranks being subjected to shock at the same moment, 
whereas with the ranks separated by such a distance as twenty 
lengths the rear rank would arrive intact and ready to act as a 
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formed body as necessity demanded. The subject of tactical forma- 
tions for cavalry is, however, a wide one, calling for more detailed 
argument and treatment than is possible in a short article. No 
doubt this point, and the many others touched on in respect of arms, 
equipment and saddlery, will attract the attention they deserve, and 
lead, as we hope, to an early discussion of the question of cavalry 
reorganization.— The Broad Arrow. 


The following letters are reprinted from the London Times. 
They are from the pen of a military correspondent, and appeared 
under dates of November 5th, December 27th and December 28th, 


1895: 
I. 


The present very efficient state of the Austrian cavalry was 
dwelt upon in a letter on the recent Hungarian cavalry maneuvers, 
published in the Times on October 3d. It was therein mentioned 
how, despite exceptionally long marches in trying heat, at the close 
of some eight weeks’ hard maneuvering the horses looked in perfect 
condition, fit for anything, bright in coat and well covered with 
flesh. , 

Certain reasons of great importance, and all worthy of attention 
from a military point of view, were given for this most desirable 
state of perfection. But others remain to be mentioned, consti- 
tuting lessons for careful study on the system which has brought 
this about. A wise nation will apply to her army any of them 
which may be found adaptable to her own particular characteristics. 

The first and most important point is so rudimentary that its 
mention might, at first sight, appear to be wholly superfluous. But 
experience shows it to be much neglected and, to a great extent, 
left to chance by some nations priding themselves on possessing 
good cavalry. It is based on the fact that a good cavalryman on a 
bad horse is of no more use than a good infantry shot armed with 
an indifferent rifle— neither being of much, save on paper. This 
once grasped, it becomes self-evident that the first necessity to 
improve the mounted arms is to raise the breed and increase the 
numbers of suitable horses throughout a country until the desired 
standard be attained. On the continent this matter is now 
receiving well-deserved attention. The breeding of army horses is 
being enormously developed with more or less successful results. In 
no country, however, has the question been so carefully studied as 
in Austria, where the government has, through a wise system of 
encouragement afforded to the farmer, converted the vast, open 
plains of central and southern Hungary into the breeding grounds 
of the best cavalry horses in the world. A visit to these parts soon 
convinces one of this. The most striking thing to the horse-loving 
traveler is the number of well-bred, well-shaped horses seen, and the 
dearth of coarse, hairy-heeled ones. Good animals, mostly of the 
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stamp of smart, medium-weight hunters, abound everywhere. They 
are met with grazing in droves across the open plains, or trotting 
briskly along, generally in pairs, drawing the light, wooden-framed 
farm wagon of the country, followed, as a rule, by a foal or yearling. 
The young stock thus accompany the dam, feeding by the road- 
side, then trotting or galloping along to catch up with the parent, 
becoming active and hardy, and, at the same time, docile and 
tractable through the frequent visits made in this manner to the 
neighboring villages or towns. 

There are nine‘large studs in Hungary, besides two large and 
six smaller one in Austria. These are under the Agricultural 
Department, but have been managed since 1866 entirely by military 
stud corps. They were formed by the Emperor JosEpa II. “to raise 
the breed of horses and to improve the mounting of the army.” At 
these establishments a certain number of horses are bred, and 
thoroughbred stallions, many of them English, are maintained and 
sent round the country to different centers, for the service of 
farmers’ mares, at nominal fees. The government has first call on 
the produce, which is purchased direct from the breeder at from five 
years old —exceptionally at four and a half—up to seven, at prices 
varying annually, but fixed for 1895 at between £16 and £32, so 
that the average may not exceed £25 on allotment to corps after all 
expenses have been defrayed. 

There are, besides these studs, three remount depots where 
horses found to be exceptionally good, and bought, consequently, at 
three and a half, are kept while maturing. The average price 
sanctioned for artillery draught horses in 1895 is £28. The pur- 
chases are made by standing committees, of which there are at 
present six, at central places in Hungary. Regiments may pur- 
chase horses direct, if of a very superior class. Twelve per cent. 
of riding and ten per cent. of draught horses may be cast annually, so 
that practically no cavalry horse serves more than eight years in 
the ranks or is over thirteen years of age. At the prices stated 
above the Hungarian cavalry horse is far superior to the average 
animal of the same arm in England. The reasons, stated briefly, 
for this are the great care bestowed on horse-breeding by the gov- 
ernment in Hungary, the assistance given through the cheap service 
of thoroughbred government stallions, the claim thereby established 
of first call on the produce, and the purchase direct without the 
expensive intervention of the middle man. All old and useless 
horses being eliminated through the weeding out of twelve per cent. 
annually, only thoroughly sound, serviceable animals remain in the 
ranks. They average 15.14 or 15.2 in height. 

It cannot be objected that the points mentioned above are inap- 
plicable to our chief horse-breeding country —Ireland. The system 
has only to be vigorously adopted for it to prove its own success 
within three or four years. The one thing necessary is the initial 
sum required to start a couple of remount depots and to purchase 
the requisite number of stallions. The latter would pay for them- 
selves; the former would, with the other matters mentioned, econo- 
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mize a large proportion of the present remount expenses, and within 
five years the breed of Irish horses, of the trooper class, now rapidly 
degenerating in quality and diminishing in number, would be 
materially improved. 

The Irish breeding farmer at present selects his own stallion, 
which, owing to “hard times” and the scarcity of thoroughbred 
sires in the country, is generally the cheapest procurable. His 
profit is so small, the middle man getting the lion’s share of this, 
that he hesitates to pay a large fee for the chance of a trifling 
ultimate gain. But this would no longer be the case under the 
system adopted in Hungary, when thoroughbred sires would be 
obtainable at a lower rate than the present half-bred ones, and with 
the prospect of a certain sale for the produce at an enhanced profit. 
It is not rash to predict that the supply would double within five 
or six years, as any one acquainted with Ireland knows well that at 
present the ordinary farmer has almost given up horse-breeding as 
a paying concern, and carries it on only to the extent of an annual 
foal for farm or personal hunting purposes. The great economy 
effected by the introduction of remount:depots, where horses can be 
kept until five years old, must not be lost sight of, if it be granted 
that horses must be purchased at four or younger, so as to secure 
them for sale to civilian purchasers. In no continental nation are 
horses worked for cavalry purposes until five years old. The luxury 
is found to be too expensive. An initial sum is voted, young horses 
are purchased, and sent to depots to mature. It requires but a tyro 
in equine matters to know that a horse subjected to severe work, 
carrying a heavy load, at the age of three off, before he is fully 
grown or matured, must suffer under the strain. As a matter of 
national economy, therefore, the allotment of horses to corps is 
deferred on the continent until the age of five, and, even then, no 
horse under six is allowed to accompany the maneuvers in the field. 
There is another consideration not to be overiooked in considering 
the best stamp of horse for cavalry purposes, which is that a well- 
bred horse, besides the advantage of supporting the strain of hard 
work at a fast pace better than his coarser comrade, is also far 
handier and easier to ride and to manage in maneuver. The well- 
bred ones may be a bit hotter and keener, but they are not awkward 
in the ranks. Be it said in praise of our cavalry soldiers, as 
horsemen, that if they were mounted on Hungarian cavalry horses 
they would defy comparison in Europe. For every reason, there- 
fore, both financial and military, the improvement of the breed and 
supply of horses for cavalry purposes is one of the most important 
military questions of the day. 

The means adopted to insure a supply of trained reserve cavalry 
horses in Austria and Hungary also affords a useful and interesting 
study. It must first be mentioned that there are two distinct classes 
of reserve—the first, a reserve of men and horses for the active 
regiments; the second, a similar supply formed into a distinct body 
of reserve, or, as it is called in Hungary, Honved cavalry. To the 
first class belong, for seven years, those men who have served in 
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the active army for three years, while the second class is composed 
of men who have passed out of the first. The reserve of horses is 
formed for both by the purchase, in peace time, of a certain percent- 
age of remounts more than those required to supply the place of 
deficiencies, and, on the outbreak of war, by the compulsory calling 
in, at prices fixed by the State, of any suitable animals which the 
exigencies of the moment may require. A register is kept for this 
latter purpose, and a searching triennial inspection of all animals 
thereon made. There are three and one-half million horses in the 
Dual Empire, besides some 80,000 mules and donkeys. 

To avoid the expense of maintaining the extra borses purchased 
annually, the State gives them out, after they have been trained for 
military purposes, to approved civilians, who are allowed to use 
them in return for their keep. They are inspected in the spring and 
called up for four weeks’ annual training or maneuver in the au- 
tumn. If they are not found to be looking well a fine is imposed, 
or, if necessary, the horse must be replaced, while a reward is given 
to deserving caretakers. At the end of six years in Austria, or five 
in Hungary, if the horse is turned out annually in exceptional con- 
dition, the animal becomes the property of the caretaker. The 
annual percentage of borses thus farmed out is made up in corps by 
remounts, 

It may be objected that this latter system appears to be an ex- 
pensive one. To judge by those Honved horses seen, and by the 
opinions expressed by competent judges, it is an admirably successful 
one, and a country like Austria, whose army is in a most excellent 
state, and whose military estimates compare favorably with those of 
other powers, has, doubtless, considered very carefully the question 
of cost in relation to efficiency. It may be that she has arrived at 
the decision that an expensive reality is better than a costly sham, 
and with this opinion no one can find fault. 


II. 


The details of the establishment, organization and equipment 
of a Hungarian cavalry regiment are interesting matters for con- 
sideration, amongst which there may be found, perchance, some 
which could be introduced with advantage into the English service 
in a more or less modified form to suit peculiar national requirements. 

A regiment which forms two subdivisions of three squadrons 
each for tactical convenience in the field, is composed of the regi- 
mental staff, two subdivision staffs, six field squadrons, one pioneer 
troop and one reserve cadre, with a total strength, exclusive of the 
reserve cadre, of forty-four officers, 1,083 non-commissioned officers 
and men, and 1,020 horses. A colonel commands the regiment, 
each subdivision having at its head a lieutenant-colonel or a major. 
The establishment of each field squadron is the captain, four sub- 
alterns, 145 non-commissioned officers and men: mounted, twenty- 
one non-commissioned officers and men dismounted (staff and ser- 
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rants), or a total of 171 of all ranks, with 149 troop horses and 
seven chargers. The reserve cadre consists of one captain, two 
subalterns, sixty-two non-commissioned officers and men, with 
forty-eight remounts, four trained troopers and five chargers. ‘The 
pioneer troop, commanded by a selected senior subaltern, numbers 
twenty-five non-commissioned officers and men, with twenty-six 
horses. 

It will be observed from these details that a cavalry regiment in 
Hungary is almost equivalent, numerically, to an English cavalry 
brigade in peace time. It is obvious that barrack accommodation, 
as well as other reasons, wholly precludes the introduction at present 
of units of this strength in England, most quarters being barely 
sufficient for half such numbers—in some cases, indeed, for a couple 
of small squadrons only—and units having to be broken up con- 
stantly to furnish safeguards at large manufacturing centers. This 
is, indeed, to be deplored from every professional point of view; but 
chiefly, no doubt, from the fact that only concentration in large 
bodies can give scope for the carrying out of many of its most 
important duties by cavalry, without constant practice in which 
this arm can never become really efficient. The Austrian govern- 
ment, not satisfied with the great advantages for training which a 
strength of over 1,100 men and horses gives to regiments, assembles 
together, annually, as many units as possible in one place for at 
least eight weeks’ combined drill and maneuver; and to this fact 
may be attributed, in a great measure, the splendid training of the 
cavalry apart from advantages of superior organization and equip- 
ment. 

Many details are as applicable to small.as to large units, how- 
ever, and some of these will now be mentioned. The great object 
sought to be attained is the complete readiness of each of the six 
field squadrons of every cavalry regiment in the Austro-Hungarian 
army to take the field, at any moment, with 150 efficient men and 
horses. In order to insure this an ersatz cadre, or reserve squadron, 
forms part of every regiment to assist in the training of remornts 
and recruits in peace time, and to this all recruits, untrained and 
immature horses, sick and other inefficients, are transferred from 
the field squadrons on the outbreak of hostilities, their places being 
filled by reserves, and by forty-five non-commissioned officers and 
men and fifty-three horses, which are attached to the ersatz cadre in 
peace for this purpose, over and above the regimental establishment. 
The immense benefit derived from the ersatz cadre cannot be over- 
estimated, and particular attention is directed to this system, now 
introduced, on a generally similar basis, into every army of conti- 
nental Europe. While forming a reserve nucleus of trained men 
and horses always ready to fill the most urgent vacancies in the 
active squadrons, and assisting in the peace duties of the regiment, 
it receives all inefficient material on mobilization, leaving the corps 
in a most complete state, ready to march at a few hours’ notice, free 
from all the encumbrance of recruits, remounts, sick and other 
casuals. These latter change places with the reserve men and 
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horses attached to the cadre in peace time for that purpose, who go 
at once to complete the establishment of the six field squadrons. 
To the cadre is intrusted also during hostilities the duty of forming 
a further reserve to these, as well as a reserve squadron to the whole 
regiment. This system prevents all chance of confusion and all 
lengthy correspondence on mobilization, as well as the denudation 
of corps not for immediate active service, for the purpose of com- 
pleting the establishment of those first taking the field. It main- 
tains every regiment in the army equally efficient and ready for 
war, thus keeping at its height the zeal of all ranks, who feel that 
their turn for distinction may come at any moment. Moreover, it 
has the great recommendation of economy, it being incontestable 
that a cadre squadron to each regiment is far less expensive to 
maintain than a number of cadre regiments, whose only practical 
utility on mobilization would be to act as feeders to a similar number 
of more fortunate regiments immediately taking the field. 

The arrangement by which the officers and men employed as 
“regimental staff” are kept distinct from the squadrons appears to 
be excellent, no commander being troubled by having attached to 
him any but those which form an effective part of his unit. It 
tends to preserve intact the independence of the squadron as a 
unit, which is the first condition of a successful “squadron system.” 
Complete power is given to the commander, he being responsible 
to the colonel of his regiment for the perfect efficiency of his men 
and horses, the method of attaining which is left entirely to his own 
initiative. Thus squadron leaders vie with one another in the 
training of all under their command, in the discipline and good 
behavior of their men, and in the appearance and condition of their 
horses, the method of attaining all of which depends upon their 
own judicious handling and on their own good system of stable 
management. The squadron commander is, in fact, an unfettered 
chief, responsible to his colonel for parading his unit, in an efficient 
state, at the time and place appointed, but unhampered by the end- 
less minor orders relating to feeding, watering, grooming, or 
hour of turning out, which would deprive him of all initiative. 
The squadron being taken as the cavalry unit, he holds the position 
in a regiment corresponding to that of a battery commander within 
a division of artillery. He thus gains early a spirit of self-reliance 
and resource—the highest qualifications of a cavalry leader—as 
well as the experience so necessary to frame him for future higher 
commands, and a true and just estimate of his capabilities can be 
formed by his superior, which is impossible if he be kept within 
leading strings for a great part of his career. By this system the 
service is doubly benefited through the greater efficiency of squad- 
rons as well as leaders. 

The plan of having certain men permanently unhorsed in peace 
time, such as servants, farriers, saddlers, and others employed, 
appears to be good. It leaves the mounted men complete, save in 
cases of illness, and available to groom their own horses, without 
being told off at uncertain times to spare ones, which is disheart- 
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ening to the most willing soldier. Many a good soldier ceases to 
try to turn himself, his horse and his saddlery out smartly when he 
finds heaped upon his shoulders the burden of three ordinary men, 
owing to the short numbers of a low establishment. He feels the 
task to be impossible; he does not, therefore, attempt it. In 
Austria, on the other hand, but few men are called upon to groom 
more than their own horse, as all ‘staff’ employed are dismounted 
or in separate units, and this accounts for the very clean and smart 
appearance of both men and horses in that country. On active 
service the dismounted men ride some of the spare animals which 
are taken to supply the gaps caused by casualties. They are super- 
numerary to the establishment of 150 efficient fighting men, which 
is laid down as the mounted strength of a squadron. 

The pioneer troop is a separate unit, forming part of the staff of 
the regiment, under a specially trained officer, who is responsible 
for the performance of the technical duties as well as for the general 
efficiency of his command. The artificers, selected from amongst 
men who have followed particular handicrafts before enlistment, 
carry picks, shovels, hatchets, saws and smaller implements, tools 
for destroying railways, and sixty-four pounds of an explosive car- 
ried in two-pound boxes, said to be superior to dynamite for military 
purposes. All these can be carried either upon the saddle or ona 
led horse, leather cases being provided for both means of transport. 
To judge by the pioneer troop of the Fifteenth Hungarian Hussars, 
observed at the Zenta maneuvers in the autumn of this year, which 
was commanded by a most capable and smart officer, the training 
of this branch is as thorough and successful as it is in all others of 
the Hungarian cavalry. The troop was sent forward with one of 
the advanced reconnoitering squadrons which had orders to cross 
the river Theiss, and to establish contact with the enemy on the 
other bank. Frame boats, covered with canvas, as well as plank, 
and inflated water-proof sack rafts, were quickly made by these 
pioneers, whereby the saddlery and arms of the squadron were taken 
across the river, some 300 yards wide, the horses swimming over, 
and the reconnaissance was pushed rapidly forward on the other side. 


By the same means the regimental telegraph patrol established 
overhead communication with the other bank, and all information 
gained by the advanced scouts was quickly transmitted by telegraph 
to the rear. Each regiment has a telegraph patrol, consisting of two 
non-commissioned officers who have undergone a six months’ special 
course of training and of two privates as artificers, forming part of 
its staff. They carry wire for some eight miles of telegraph and 
telephone communication, as well as various appliances for reéstab- 
lishing or for destroying telegraphs and for tapping existing wires. 
Besides these, each cavalry division would be accompanied on active 
service by a telegraph detachment, with six four-horse wagons, sup- 
plying materials and wire for twenty miles of telegraph and tele- 
phone. It should be stated that, besides the regimental pioneer 
troop, there are five men in every field squadron, trained in the more 
ordinary military pioneering duties, who carry shovels, picks, axes, 
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and smaller tools. As the subject of the duties and training of these 
artificers has received, ‘and is still attracting, marked attention in 
military circles in Austria, a careful study of the system would well 
repay any cavalryman taking a proper interest in his profession. 


IIT. 


The Austro-Hungarian cavalry is entirely armed with the sword. 
It is strange that this nation should continue to disdain the lance 
when other European powers have arrived at the almost unanimous 
conclusion that it is the cavalry weapon par excellence. For the 
lance to be effective it must be light, handy, and easy to wield, as 
well as strong; otherwise, after the first shock, the lancer falls a 
prey to the sword-armed dragoon, who, keeping out of reach of his 
opponent’s thrusts, waits until his tired arm gives in and then falls 
on him at close quarters. The German cavalry jointed lance, made 
of metal, seems to combine the required conditions, and is not too 
thick to hold comfortably. A good male bamboo is another excel- 
lent material, as every one with pig-sticking experience well knows. 
The question of expense should not be allowed to weigh in a matter 
upon which the lives of men and national honor depend; the best 
weapon procurable should be provided. Although the sword may 
have advantages in the mélée, it would appear to be incontestable 
that a body of horsemen riding knee to knee, with good lances at 
the engage, and charging down at full speed upon a foe armed with 
swords, has a very great moral, as well as physical, advantage over 
this latter opponent. The combination of lance in the front and 
sword in the rear rank appears to be particularly good, although not 
supported by continental practice. 

Before we dismiss the subject of shock tactics there is another 
interesting and important point to be touched upon connected with 
the action of cavalry. Is the rear rank in its proper and most useful 
position in the charge, with reference to the front rank, as at pres- 
ent laid down? These ride so close to one another as to be almost 
amalgamated at the end of the charge, so that both are thrown into 
the same confusion in the mélée which ensues. Now, were the rear 
rank to follow some twenty lengths behind, it would arrive intact 
and ready to fall on the remnants of the disordered foe as he forced 
his way through the front rank. The weight of the charge might 
be reduced somewhat, but the number of lines would, by this means, 
be practically doubled, and the front thus prolonged, to sweep round 
the enemy’s flanks in the charge. Nor would the weight be so 
much reduced when it is remembered how it is laid down that the 
rear rank is to fill up any gaps which may occur in the front rank, 
through opening out or from casualties. But any one who has wit- 
nessed the confusion caused through one or two of the front rank 
horses of a sqaudron in line coming down at the gallop, and the 
rear rank men, unable to stop quickly their pulling horses, tumbling 
on top of them, will feel that, far from filling casualty gaps in the 
leading rank in the charge, the second, following so closely as it is 
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now ordered to do, would only add to the general confusion. More- 
over, is it not courting the very opening out which is to be depre- 
cated when men know that the increased intervals will be quickly 
filled by the rear rank men, on excited horses pulling double, rusb- 
ing up into them? And has it been considered what the general 
appearance and unity of action of the eventual front rank will be 
in the case of the two ranks being differently armed at the outset, 
when one man wields a lance and his neighbor a sword? Instruct 
your men through gradual annual training and progressive increas- 
ing the pace, until they can ride knee to knee at the gallop. Never 
allow the fastest pace—that laid down for maneuver—until well on 
in the regimental driil season, when horses and men are settled 
down in their work. These last are no new theories, as every one 
knows who has read HonENLouveE’s “ Letters on Cavalry.” If, then, 
the front rank have no one immediately behind upon whom to rely 
for filling gaps, they will be careful to endeavor to prevent gaps, 
and in the case of passage over difficult or fire-swept ground each 
man will instinctively close on his neighbor, towards the center, as 
casualties occur. Such are the arguments brought forward for at 
least a trial of a formation, the introduction of which might add 
considerably to the cavalry power of the nation first to adopt it in 
war, and they are worthy of careful consideration. The Austrian 
and Hungarian cavalryman is an excellent rider. He rides as the 
good horseman rides hunting or hacking —that is, in the most com- 
fortable and the lightest manner possible to the horse. He gives to 
the motions of limb or head of his mount, without rigidity of body 
and hand, but at the same time without careless swaying about in 
the saddle. He rides on all four reins, with due regard to the sen- 
sibility of his horse’s mouth, and rises in his stirrups on all occa- 
sions, whether it be march, maneuver, or Imperial inspection parade. 
This rising is anything but unsmart, when carried out with uni- 
formity, after careful and systematic instruction. To those accus- 
tomed to look upon this style of equitation as an indulgence of 
riding at ease on the line of march the very idea of its toleration on 
the parade ground savors of a general unsmartness hard to associate 
with good cavalry. But let them see it properly done by horse- 
men whose equitation lessons are based upon the system, and their 
opinions will quickly undergo a change, as they observe with what 
uniformity the men rise and fall, all bodies very slightly inclined 
forward at a similar angle. That it is easier for man and mount is 
incontestable. This, together with the flexible and rational method 
allowed of treating the horses’ mouths, may account, to some ex- 
tent, for the splendid condition of the animals, in spite of severe 
work and an average weight of over twenty stone upon their backs. 
The Austrians have to support them in these points their almost 
general adoption by the other continental states of Europe. 

The best mode of carrying the cavalry carbine is one of those 
burning questions which is still undecided in England. All conti- 
nental Europe is unanimous in slinging it across the back—the 
only exception being the French cuirassiers,to whom carbine buckets 
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are furnished. The Russians go so far as to carry a bayonet, which 
is fixed when near the enemy. But then their cavalry, modeled and 
trained on the same lines as the “dragoon” of former days, 1s con- 
stantly called upon to fight on foot. It has been observed by the 
writer to join, dismounted, in the final attack on an intrenched posi- 
tion, side by side with infantry, horses led behind—a proceeding 
only worthy of mention, in the present day, as a highly interesting 
curiosity. The Austrian and Hungarian cavalry carry the carbine 
by means of a broad sling, over the left shoulder, the flat of the 
stock resting against the back. Twenty cartridges—thirty more 
are brought on in the baggage carts—are carried in two pouches on 
the front of a brown leather waist- belt, to which are attached two 
small straps, which buckle under the right arm over the small of 
the butt, to prevent the carbine from swaying about. The men, 
when questioned, expressed themselves as satisfied with this mode 
of carrying the weapon, stating that it was comfortable. It appears 
right that the firearm should be carried on the men when in close 
proximity to the enemy,as many are unhorsed, yet quite uninjured, 
in a charge, who could give a good account of themselves with fire 
action on foot if attacked subsequently by mounted troops. A com- 
promise between the two systems might, perhaps, be the best method 
where the carbine, carried in a bucket when on a march far from 
the enemy, could be strapped to the back in his more immediate 
neighborhood. 

The Austrian carbine is a handy weapon, which has, like the 
French, a double-action pull-off—the second being very light. This 
renders the shooting very much more accurate, as the man, know- 
ing when to expect “the shock and being prepared, and consequently 
steady, shoots without the jerk which is inevitable with an inferior 
shot if there be but one heavy pull to release the spring. The 
magazine holds five cartridges, but the carbine can be used as a 
single-shot weapon if desired. The point-blank range is 300 metres. 
It is sighted up to 2,400 metres, is said to be very accurate, and is 
certainly perfectly balanced, coming up to the shoulder as handily as 
the French carbine, which is, in the writer’s opinion, a very perfect 
arm. In weight the present ‘Austro- Hungarian carbine, with maga- 
zine attached, is practically the same as the English single-shot Mar. 
tini—six and three-fourths pounds; but it is being readjusted to 
make the bore smaller, when it will doubtless weigh a little less. 

The Austrian and English sword weigh the same—two pounds 
nine and one-half ounces; but the hilt of the former is slightly 
lighter, the blade a little longer and more curved. The Austrian 
sword is a well-balanced weapon which has not changed pattern for 
six-and-twenty years. It is carried by means of a leather belt, 
under the tunic, and slings on the man, who thus has on his person 
both sword and carbine. In England both these arms are carried 
on the saddle. . 

A very important point to note is the minimum of articles in the 
soldier’s equipment and saddlery entailing burnishing and polishing. 
There are no white belts or brass tips and clasps, the bridles are 
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free from bosses, no buckle exists which can be dispensed with, the 
head-dress is generally of thick leather strengthened by bands of 
dulled metal. Anything which can be done in this direction is a 
distinct advantage, as it saves much valuable time which can be de- 
voted to instruction in peace time, while, in war, it renders the 
horseman less visible to the enemy. A wooden, leather-covered 
scabbard, fewer bosses, brasses and buckles, brown leather belts and 
gloves would lessen the daily labor, while diminishing the cost of 
the equipment, and nothing would be lost in smartness if the turn- 
out were on all occasions faultlessly clean. 

The saddlery of the Austro-Hungarian cavalry is excellent, and 
the method of carrying the kit compact and practical. The general 
points which strike the observer in comparing the Austrian with the 
English cavalry saddle are—the arches are higher and the side bars 
longer and broader, the kit being strapped well up round the arches 
and supported off the back on the bars, thus leaving a free current 
of air, from pommel to cantle, under the saddle. The appearance 
is very compact, as all the kit is carried in two large and capacious 
wallets in front, the cloak strapped round the rear arch with a can- 
vas sack, opening in the center, containing the day’s supply of oats 
close under it, and the mess-tin on the top. A certain proportion 
of air and waterproof sacks are carried over the cloak, to be used 
in the passage of rivers. The picketing peg is fastened to the near 
wallet, the leather thong, passing by the near side, attached to the 
ring of the head collar, thus ready for immediate use, while on the 
off wallet is carried a capacious canvas bucket, strong, and holding 
several gallons. The farrier’s tools are strapped in leather cases on 
the wallets and every man has with him two spare shoes and sets of 
nails. Every fourth man is provided with a leather-covered tin case 
on the near side, containing the groceries, condensed soup and 
coffee, ete., of his section. 

Beyond these articles nothing is fastened to the saddle, which 
rests on a thick felt blanket folded in four—the new pattern will 
be folded in six—and the absence of sheepskin packs, besides add- 
ing to coolness and air-passage, gives to the turn-out a smart and 
tidy appearance. 

It is very noticeable how far back the horses carry the girth— 
several inches further than in the English cavalry. ‘This is on ac- 
count of the shape of the side boards, which are longer and lie flat- 
ter to the back, on the folded blanket, the seat of the saddle being 
longer also, and the weight, consequently, more evenly distributed, 
instead of pressing forward on the withers. That the load should 
be thus distributed over the weight-bearing surface of the back is 
the first condition to be fulfilled by a good saddle, and as the horse’s 
shape alters with hard work and consequent loss of flesh a saddle 
with fixed side bars, although fitted to an animal in fat condition, 
will fail to adapt itself to the shape of the same back after severe 
strain. It is owing to this fact being thoroughly realized in Austria 
that the new saddle, now under trial in that country, bas a tree with 
hinged side bars, made of iron and covered with smooth thick 
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leather, which adapt themselves to the shape of any back. The 
sooner the fact is universally realized that fixed side bar saddles, all 
made in the same series of sizes, cannot fit all backs under all cir- 
cumstances properly, the sooner will steps be taken to introduce a 
saddle capable of adjusting itself to the whole weight-bearing sur- 
face, giving ease to the horse, security to the rider, and an almost 
complete immunity from sore backs. When a saddie of a new pat- 
tern is being designed let it not be forgotten that modern cavalry 
equitation, with bent leg, requires more room in the seat than the 
old straight leg style, and let an increased length be allowed for in 
the saddle. Otherwise the rider is forced forward in his saddle, the 
weight pressing on the forehand, with the result that the horse is 
heavy in hand and awkward in the ranks. The attention which 
has been directed to counteracting these points in Austria gives yet 
another clue to the good riding of the cavalry soldier and the su- 
perior training of the horse in that country. 


THE CAVALRY JOURNAL. 


In beginning another year of its life as the journal of The Cav- 
alry Association, it is thought that a few words from the present 
editor may not be inappropriate. It is believed, upon good author- 
ity, that ours is the only cavalry association in the world which 
undertakes to keep alive a journal devoted to the interests of the 
mounted arm. Very few realize the difficulties encountered in 
such an enterprise. 

To make such a magazine instructive and entertaining requires 
that the members of the Association should take an active interest 
in the discussion of subjects pertaining to cavalry. It is not ex- 
pected that every officer should be possessed of remarkable literary 
talent, nor that his writings should always instruct others. Very 
few men will attempt to write for others upon any subject, unless 
they have given special study to it, and therein lies the benefit. 
Individual officers perfect themselves in particular lines, write of 
their beliefs and opinions, and thereby so fix the knowledge ob- 
tained as to make it of value to themselves in future as well as in- 
teresting to their readers at present. 

The remark is often sneeringly made that it is absurd for young 
lieutenants to write about war, supplying armies, and marching 
troops, when, in reality, they have never heard a shot fired. Might 
it not be said with equal justice that no one in the forty regular 
regiments could command a brigade of volunteers, because no officer 
now in actual service in these regiments has ever held higher 
rank than that of colonel? The comparison is fairly made, yet no 
sensible man can doubt the ability of the vast majority of regular 
officers to command brigades. 

Articles submitted are not always timely, and occasionally the 
Council feels constrained to decide against publication for various 
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other reasons. This should not deter officers from writing freely, 
for there is much concerning the glories and traditions of cavalry 
that makes us wish to find the sources of success, which must in 
the future, as in the past, lie in a knowledge of all the details of 
service and organization. 

It has always been the endeavor to avoid any friction with, or 
antagonism of other branches of the service, but the Council stands 
ready at all times to set forth, in a proper light, the true interests 
and wishes of the cavalry arm without fear or favor. W. H.C. 


CONVERSATIONS ON CAVALRY. 


The series of letters entitled “Conversations on Cavalry” will be 
concluded in the next issue. These letters were translated for the 
JouRNAL by Lieutenant Retcumann. The style in which these 
letters are written inthe original has detracted very much from their 
value, but those who have followed the translation from letter to 
letter must be impressed with the fact that beneath a mass of verbiage 
and endless repetition there is a vast amount of practical knowledge 
shown by the author, much of which applies with more force in our 
service to-day than we would have been likely to admit as possible 
a few years ago. There is hardly a page that does not contain 
explanations of the causes for faults in the German cavalry, which 
we may expect in our service under the present conditions, and 
which are apt to increase until another war comes to show us short- 
comings, which, in any nation, seem inseparable from a long con- 
tinued and luxurious peace. ; 

Tracing, as these conversations do, the history of the German 
cavalry through so many years, and coming from the pen of a 
distinguished commander, the letters possess much value. It isa 
matter for regret that they could not have been revised and pre- 
sented in the usual brief and pointed style to which we are accus- 
tomed in military publications. This is the only English translation 
of these letters extant, and the work has been much appreciated 
abroad. W. H.C. 
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How to SHoor a Revotver. By Major William Preble Hall. 


The careless confidence of the average citizen is probably in its 
most exaggerated form when he attempts to handle a gun. He will 
often think it necessary to be “well-heeled,” and will be found to 
possess an indifferent weapon of some kind. But he will usually be 
content with the possession, and will walk the earth serenely confi- 
dent in his invincibility, and will utterly fail to realize that much 
patience, practice and trouble are necessary before any man is fit to 
carry or use a fire-arm of any kind. The process of loading and 
pulling the trigger are so easily learned and the results are so sud- 
den and terrific that people often ignore the fact that a revolver in 
unskilled hands is one of the most unreliable means of defense, and 
one of the most dangerous to yourself and your friends. 

Ip our country acts of violence are so frequent that it is not a 
blood-thirsty sentiment, but merely a justifiable prudence that urges 
a certain amount of skill in the use of weapons as a part of the edu- 
cation of every man and woman. In such a way the weak become 
strong and the helpless may be made free, and the burglar, the rav- 
isher and the murderer can be foiled. A man may become an ex- 
pert pistol shot and yet never carry a weapon, but if the necessity 
should ever occur, his feeling of confidence and his power to defend 
himself and others will amply repay many an hour of practice with 
the revolver. 

Major Hall’s method is intended for this class as well as for sol- 
diers whose profession makes it ridiculous for them not to be familiar 
with their weapons, although such is unhappily the state of many. 

A large portion of the pamphlet is devoted to mounted firing, 
and surely no better man than Major Hall can be found to tell of it, 
for he has studied and practiced for years on this line of work. 

It is impossible to agree with the author’s favorable recommen- 
dation of the 38-calibre, hammerless Smith & Wesson revolver, but 
it is safe to say that if you faithfully carry out the other directions 
in the pamphlet you will be quite competent to: pick out a better 
weapon for yourself. E. Ss. 
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Fietp Exercises. Supplementary Report by Brigadier-General 
James W. Forsyth. 


“Field Exercises” is the title of General James W. Forsyth’s 
supplemental report, and a perusal of it will well repay those inter- 
ested in the practical outdoor work of the army. To have success- 
ful exercises, those which simulate the conditions and occurrences 
of actual war, requires patience, careful individual and collective in- 
struction, trained umpires, and, above all, a determination to sup- 
press everything of the sham battle order. Problems may be drawn 
ever so carefully, yet the moment anything intricate is attempted, 
there is an appearance of crudeness in the operations, and inde- 
cision as to results, that is particularly disheartening. But this 
work must form a permanent part of the instruction in -future, and 
by adhering to simple problems until umpires and troops are well 
grounded in their respective parts, more advanced and complicated 
operations may be safely and profitably undertaken. 

Experience shows that umpiring is the most difficult role to ful- 
fill, and he who gives his decisions promptly, according to prece- 
dent and the circumstances of each case, may congratulate himself, 
if upon more mature reflection he finds he has rightly judged one- 
half of the occurrences coming under his observation. Whenever 
possible the decisions should ‘be rendered and carried out without 
causing a general cessation of movements not dependent upon minor 
parts of the problem. 

Too much care cannot be taken to secure the interest of the 
men, and this can be best accomplished by explaining as much of 
the general plan as is possible before commencing the execution of 
any problem. When there are opposing sidés, as indicated by Gen- 
eral Forsyth in his use of Blues and Browns, it is believed that a 
decision as to which side has the advantage should be announced 
whenever practicable. Mistakes should be noticed for correction, 
and on the other hand the men will be much encouraged by com- 
menting favorably upon such conduct as merits it. 

War cannot be simulated, for the element of danger decides the 
fate of many movements long before the actual crisis could arrive. 
Nevertheless, a garrison well trained in field exercises is infinitely 
better prepared for war than one which is not so trained. 

W. H. C. 


ELEMENTARY VETERINARY Manuva. By Bruce Seton, late Fifteenth 
Bengal Lancers. Gale & Polden’s Military Series. 


This little book presents an outline of the more common 
diseases, is concise, and as free from technicalities as such a manual 
can be. The work is specially designed for the use of officers 
attending the Veterinary School at Aldershot. 


WASHINGTON, OR THE REvotution. By Ethan Allen. F. Tennyson 
Neely, publishers, Chicago. 
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Unitep SERVICE InstituTION New South WALEs. Publications. 
Lecture I: The Defense of the Northwestern Provinces of 
India, by Major MacCarthy, Second Battalion King’s Own, Royal 


Lancaster Regiment. Lecture IL: Modern Infantry Fire, by Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Penrose, R. E. Submarine Miners, N.S.W. Lecture II]: 
Coast Defense by Breech-Loading Guns on Hydro-Pneumatic Car- 
riages, by Colonel E. G. H. Bingham, Royal Artillery. 












PROCEEDINGS OF THE RoyaL ARTILLERY INSTITUTION. 

December, 1895: 1. Balaklava, by F.T. W. 2. A Few Hints 
on Marching at Home and Abroad, by Major J. Hotham, R. H. A. 
3. A List of the Artillery Company in Scotland at the Time of the 
Union, ete., by Charles Dalton. 4. Diary of Lieutenant Swabey 
(continued). January, 1896: 1. Notes on the German Siege Ar- 
tillery and Four-Gun Field Batteries, by Major H. C. C. D. Simpson, 
R.A. 2. Hints for the Guidance of Officers at Foreign Stations, in 
the Detection of Precious Stones, by Major T. Preston Battersly. 
4. Indian Troop Horses in Stables and on the Line of March, by 
Major E. C. Hawkshaw, R.A. 5. Diary of Lieutenant Swabey (con- 
tinued). February, 1896: 1. Capillary Rifles, by Professor C. V. 
Boys, F.R.S. 2. Verifying at the Mean of the One Hundred Yard 
Bracket, by Captain A. F. Powell, R.A. 3. Two Authorities on the 
‘‘Kastern Question,” by General Sir Collingwood Dickson, V. C., 
K. C. B., R. A., and General W. H. Askwith, R.A. 4. Okehampton, 
1895, and the Progress There in Recent Years, by Captain J. Head- 
lam, R.A. 


THE UNITED SERVICE. 

January 1, 1896: 1. Prince Eugéne at Belgrade, by David 
Graham Adee. 2. Korea in July, 1895, by William McE. Dye. 
3. The English Soldier, by Henry Knollys. 4. Reminiscences of 
Seattle, by Commodore T.S. Phelps, U.S.N. 5. Notes on England’s 
Navy. February, 1896: 1. The Old South Still, by Edward 
Field, Captain Fourth Artillery. 2. General Jackson at New 
Orleans, by David Graham Adee. 3. Five Weeks With the Cuban 
Insurgents, by Hon. Hubert Howard. 4. Famous Words of Great 
Commanders, by Ben C. Truman. 5. Reminiscent of the “New 
Ironsides”’ of Charleston, by George E. Belknap, Rear Admiral, U. 
S.N. March: 1. Did Grouchy, by Disobedience of Orders, Cause 
the Defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo? by H. L. Huidekoper. 2. His 
One Brave Act, by J. P. Wissor, U.S. A. 3. The Art of Horseman- 
ship. 4. Gold, by David Graham Adee. 5. Ironclads in Action, 
by L. 8. Van Duzer, U.S. N. 


JOURNAL OF MiniTary SERVICE INSTITUTION. 

January, 1896: 1. The Campaign Against the Sioux in 1876, 
by Colonel Hughes. 2. Supplying Armies in the Field, by Captain 
Sharpe. 3. Carbines for the Foot Artillery, by Captain Hubbell. 
4. The Squad Formation, by P. Borger. 5. Light Artillery Prac- 
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tice, by Lieutenant Davis. 6. Terrain in Military Operations, by 
Captain Gresham. March, 1896: 1. A Decennium of Military 
Progress, by Lieutenant Wisser. 2. The Balloon in the Civil War, 
by Captain Glassford. 3. Limitations of the National Guard, by 
Lieutenant Scherer. 4. Military Duties in Aid of Civil Power, by 
Captain Regan. 5. The Defense of Our Frontier, by Colonel Rice. 
6. The Instruction of Sea Coast Artillery, by Lieutenant Califf. 
7. Alaskan Notes, by Captain Jocelyn. 8. Pay for Services Ren- 
dered, by Lieutenant Wood. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE UnireD States Nava Instirure. Vol. XXI, 
No. 4. 

1. As to Navy Yards and Their Defense, by Rear-Admiral 
S. B. Luce. 2. The War in the East, by Captain Richard Wallack, 
U.S. Marines. 3. Points Suggested by Fleet Drill, by Ensign F. K. 
Hill, U.S. N. 4. Tests of Southern Coals, by Lieutenant H. S. 
Knapp, U.S. N. 5. Arms for Ships of War, by Professor P. R. Al- 
ger, U. S.N. 6. The Turrets of the New Battleships, by Ensign 
Joseph Strauss, U.S. N. 7. The Naval Militia Movement, by Lieu- 
tenant O. P. Niblack, U.S. N. 8. The Literature of Explosives, by 
Charles E. Monroe. 9. A Messenger Pigeon Service for Naval Pur- 
poses, by Ensign Edward W. Eberle, U.S. N. 10. Blockade in Re- 
lation to Naval Strategy, by Captain O. T. Mohan, U. 8. N. 


JOURNAL OF THE United Service Institution oF Inpra. No. 122. 
December, 1895. 

1. “Tria Juncta in Uno,” by “Unity.”” 2. Recent Papers on 
“Ambulance and Field Medical Organization,” by Surgeon-Captain C. 
H. Melville, A. M.S. 3. Some Considerations on the Attack of In- 
fantry, etc., by Brigadier-General M. W. E. Gossett, C.B. 4. Re- 
cruits and Recruiting, by Lieutenant D. M. Borner, Second Bengai 
Light Infantry. 5. Six Tactical Problems, with Solutions A pplica- 
ble to India, by Lieutenant-Colonel J. P. C. Neville, Fourteenth 
Bengal Lancers. 6. The Strength of the Turkish Army, ete., by 
Lieutenant H. ©. Holman, Sixteenth Bengal Cavalry. 7. The French 
Maneuvers of 1891, by “ Rayou Dore.” 

PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE OF History AND Biograpny. January, 
1896. 

1. Washington after the Revolution, 1784-1799, by William S. 
Baker. 2. Journal Kept on Board the United States Frigate “Con- 
stitution,” by A. W. Evans. 3. Defenses of Philadelphia in 1877, 
by Worthington Chauncey Ford. 


THe Maine Buare. January, 1896. 
1. With Sheridan in His Last Campaign (concluded), by 
Colonel Fred C. Newhall. 2. A Confederate’s Account of the Falling 
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Flag, by Colonel Edward M. Baykim, Seventh South Carolina Con- 
federate Cavalry. 3. Appomattox and the Last Man Killed, 
4. Personal Observations, ete., in Rebel Prisons, 1864 and 1865, by 


Major A. R.-Small, Sixteenth Maine Infantry. 


THe Iowa Hisroricat Recorp. 
REVUE DU CERCLE nice. 
Revue MIniratreE Suisse. 
MiIniraAER WocHENBLATT. 


THE Riper AND DRIvenr. 


Our Dumps ANIMALS. 





